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Introducing Olds Delta 88 for 1971 
with the new"G-Ride” System. 


"“G forces", as engineers 
refer to them, affect the way 
a car behaves as it moves over 
bumps, rounds curves, speeds 
up and slows down 

Olds engineers are con- 
stantly working to reduce the 
effect of these forces so 
drivers and passengers get a 
smoother, more balanced ride. 

For 1971, a new “G-Ride” 


On curves—you ride level on 
computer-selected coil springs. 
Lean and sway are reduced. 


System has been developed for 
the Delta 88—a combination of 
advances in chassis, suspen- 
sion and steering. Plus exclu- 
sive Supershocks that operate 
efficiently even under severe 
road conditions. 

“G-Ride" helps gentle the 
G forces, smooth the way, iso- 
late you from road shock, You 
corner better, take hills better, 


In crosswinds—new steering and 
suspension combinations improve 
stability and handling. 


Oldsmobile 


ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD 


handle better in crosswinds. 
Delta 88 for 1971, Longer 
and more graceful outside. 
Roomier and more elegant in- 
side. More car in everyway. 
Power steering is standard. 
So are power front disc 
brakes. So is a pollution- 
fighting Rocket V-8 Engine 
Olds Delta 88 with new “G- 
Ride.”’ Come in and try it today. 


Over bumps—Oldsmobile’s 
exclusive Supershocks soak up 
both jolts and vibration. 
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Nonforfeiture 





is when neither team 
shows up for a ballgame. 


Our definition is way off base 
—on purpose. 


The purpose is to point out 
that most people don't know 
enough about life insurance. 
Which can cause a family 

to have too little life 
insurance, or not enough 

of the right kind. 


And that’s too bad because 
life insurance really isn't that 
hard to understand. 


Take the nonforfeiture 
provision, for instance. It’s 
a part of many types 

of life insurance. 

And it works like this. 


When you've been paying into 
a policy for awhile and you 
suddenly have to stop paying 
your premiums, you don't 
have to give up (forfeit) the 
value you've built up in 

that policy. 
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Right? 


{ "fella 
The fact is, life insurance 
companies offer several ways 
for you to use that value. 


You can take it incash. Or 
have the company hold it and 
pay it out to you with interest 
over a period of time. 

Or you can even take it 

in the form of continued 

life insurance protection. 


Want to know more about life 
insurance? We can help. 





We're not in the business of 
selling life insurance. 

We're here to help you 

doa better job of buying it. 
By giving you the kind of 
information you 

need to talk to an agent with 
a little more confidence 

than you may have right now. 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
bookletcalled ‘‘Understanding 
Your Life Insurance."’ The 
booklet is free. And it's filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding terms 
like nonforfeiture. 


So why not write to us 
and ask for a copy. 
We'll mail it to you, fast. 








- Institute of Life Insurance 
: Central source of information about life insurance 
277 Park Avenue, Dept. A2, New York, N.Y, 10017 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Understanding Your Life Insurance.” 


Name 








Address 
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Nine tips on how to become an unforgettable American memory. 





1. Stop, look and listen. That's the easiest 
way to encounter a foreign visitor. (And, if 
you don’t encounter one, what will he, she 

or perhaps they—have to remember you 
by?) 








2. Prepare to jump a hurdle. What sort of 
hurdle? Well, let's say you've just stopped, 
looked and listened in a bustling bus ter 
minal. Your alert eye catches the tenta- 
tive movement of someone who takes a 
quick step forward. An even quicker step 
back. Then stands stock still, looking lost 
You've spotted one! Your foreign visitor 
And he (or perhaps she) is lost, but too 
shy to ask directions. And you're just 
about to offer help. But, suddenly, you 
can't? You're too shy too? Then that’s your 
hurdle. Jump it. Or simply step across. 








3. That's not your hurdle, but you've just 
run into another? Your English-speaking 
visitor doesn't understand your answer to 
his question, even though it was direct 
and exact? It’s probably his ears. Perhaps 
they're long attuned to British English, or 
Australian English, or Irish English, and 
they find your rapid-fire American English 
difficult to catch. So repeat your answer, 
slowly. (And quietly, of course, since no 
one enjoys being conspicuously unin- 
formed.) 


4. You have no trouble communicating, 
you just don't know the place he seeks? 
Take a moment to glance around, And 
another to dig into your memory. Chances 
are you do know a Tourist Information 
Center, or Travelers Aid, or Chamber of 
Commerce Office and you could take him 


there. At the 
a nearby phone. And the phone book \ 
list some organization which can give him 
the directions he needs. 


very least, there's probably 
1 





5. Your foreign visitor has just come in by 
ear? You've overheard a question and you 
know the answer, but the person being 
asked does not? Go ahead. Plunge in. The 
unable-to-answer answerer will be relieved, 
not offended. And the visitor will discover 
still another American who is eager (and, 
this time, able) to help. 

6. You’ve been asked about bargains, and 
you don't know what to suggest? Phono 
graph records, costume jewelry, men’s 
shirts, and ready-made clothes are all gen 
erally cheaper here than in most places 
abroad. And, to many foreign visitors, an 
American department store or discount 
house is an experience in itself. (So, by 
the way, is a visit to an ocean liner—at 50¢ 
in our major ports. Such visits are impos 
sible at any price in most countries. And a 
flown-over Frenchman, for example, might 
get a kick out of visiting The France.) 








7. You're stumped, you've just been asked 
a question in X —a language you don't 
know at all? Try some other language you 
studied in school, on the chance that he 
studied it too. No luck? See if he’s carry 
ing an English-X phrasebook. Perhaps you 
can get him to point out the question he 
asks. Then you can read it in translation. 
Thumb through until you find an English 
answer, then point that out in turn. Now he 
can read the translated answer back. 


8. Your foreign visitors come by the doz- 


o UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 


ens, your job brings them to you? Then 
you doubtlessly know more than we do 
about giving them happy memories to take 
home. Still, you might just glance through 
tips 3-7. You might find a new wrinkle or 
two. And we do have two special sugges- 
tions, since we know you're besieged for 
advice. First, by all means give it. But if 
it's not taken, don't insist or fee! hurt. (It's 
probably your visitor's purse or palate that 
rejected your counsel. Not his confidence 
in you.) Second—well, we don't know quite 
how to put this, except by telling a story 
that’s improbable but true. 


9. Let us tell you the one about the wait- 
ress and the hungry diner, neither of 
whom understood a word the other said 
What did she do? First she checked with 
co-workers, tried for a phrase book, even 
discreetly asked other diners for help—all 
the nice, possible things you'd probably 
try to find time to do. Then she did the 
almost impossible. She invented a lan- 
guage of her own: three neat, quick 
sketches of a chicken, a potato, and a pie 
slice, next to their menu listings. He un 
derstood. Ate well. Tipped more than well 
And took his menu to show to friends in 
his home town. How do we know? Some of 
us have been there. And the minute some 
one spots us as a foreign visitor from the 
U.S., he invariably tells about a certain 
friend who met a certain waitress in Amer- 
ica... Apparently, she’s one memory that 
one whole town will never forget. 


One foreign visitor’s most 
unforgettable American 
memory might easily be you. 








rh 
and making money work «03.3870 
are both full-time jobs = @. eos. 


Find out what the full-time professionals in 
La Salles Trust Department can do to make your 
money work harder for you and your family 


LaSalle N ee Bank @ ae 
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LETTERS 





Who Is the Man? 


Sir: There can only be one choice for 
1970's Man of the Year—the American 
prisoner of war. 
Joan Jacosus 
Clifton, N.J. 


Sir: The man with guts—Walter Hickel. 
GEORGE JOHNSON 
San Francisco 


Sir: It has to be Nader. I think he cares 
about me. 
GEORGE W. BLANK III 
Downingtown, Pa. 


Sir: How about that Lithuanian sailor 
we so readily threw to the wolves? Or 
did someone remove the quotation from 
the Statue of Liberty? 
(Mrs.) JUNE BoLDT 
Amherst, N.Y. 


Sir: You describe the Man of the Year 
as the person who has had the greatest in- 
fluence for good or ill on mankind in the 
preceding year. In this and every other 
year until the population explosion is con- 
trolled: the third child. 
T. ANDREW TRIMINGHAM 
Manhattan 


Sir: Thomas Jefferson, who started what 
is going on today when he wrote that a gov- 
ernment should be altered or abolished 
when it becomes destructive of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
ToM LEVITAN 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Sir: Could there be any other than Vince 
Lombardi? Few men have equaled him, 
yet all respected him. 
(Mrs.) WENDY WETZEL 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Pierre Elliott Trudeau. By keeping 
his cool, he has shown the world that ter- 
rorists can be dealt with. 
RorerRT ANES 
Brantford, Ont. 


Sir: The Buckleys, William F. and James 
L. Two men who have made conservatism 
a viable alternative for America. 
Patrick DUFFY 
Los Angeles 


Sir: The guy who is caught in the crunch 
of our rapidly changing society: the ur- 
ban policeman. 
T.A. CONNOLLY 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: The college student. Political op- 
pression, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Nixon- 
Agnew, drugs and racism polarized stu- 
dents this year into a political force that 
must be recognized. 
STEVEN STURM 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Willy Brandt, for trying to build a 
bridge from Bonn to the rest of the 
world and his efforts toward making a bet- 
ter Europe. 
LeMAN S. BAKER 
Texas City, Texas 


Sir: Cesar Chavez. 
Bruce M. SMITH 
North Leeds, Me. 


Sir: Pope Paul VI. 
Ray L. SHERWOOD 
Aurora, Il. 


Sir: Father Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 
RoGER C, CAMPBELL 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sir: Burt Bacharach. 
STEVEN L. SonororF 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: Kate Millett. 
MicHaet J, CLYNE 
Manhattan 


Again the Spotlight 


Sir: 1 find the suggestion that President 
Nixon is considering more raids on North 
Viet Nam's prison camps [Dec. 7] quite dis- 
turbing. Faced with Green Berets on the 
outside and hostile but unarmed prisoners 
on the inside, it is only logical to assume 
that the guards will attack their enemy 
at his weakest point by eliminating the pris- 
oners. Such a horrible denouement would 
only serve to spotlight once again the com- 
bined brutality and stupidity which is the 
Viet Nam War. Would the epitaphs of 
the prisoners read, “We had to destroy 
them to save them"? 

BriAN F. Woop 

Eggertsville, N.Y. 


Sir: Your article was an outstanding re- 
minder of the plight of U.S. P.O.W.s, and 
of how little this country has done to 
help them prior to the raid on Son Tay. 
If one thing is more heartbreaking than 
the experiences of the wives and families 
of the P.O.W.s, it is the story of the pris- 
oners themselves. God bless the men who 
conceived and carried out the raid. Let's 
hope that next time they will be successful. 

Larry D. STEPHAN 

Edwards A.F.B., Calif. 


Sir: Xuan Thuy will be delighted to re- 
ceive 100 tons of mail requesting the re- 
lease of American P.O.W.s. It will display 
how deeply Americans yearn for their re- 
lease. Now Hanoi says that all P.O.W.s 
will be released—when and only when we 
get out of Viet Nam. Knowing the strength 
of American sentiment to have prisoners 
released will strengthen Hanoi's resolve: 
Hanoi will figure that when all Americans 
want the P.O.W.s released badly enough, 
they will get out of Viet Nam. 
(Mrs.) SANDRA ScotTr 
Norwich, Conn. 


Natural Extension 


Sir: Re “The Latest American Exodus” 
[Nov. 30]: Many young people believe 
that they are citizens of the world, They 
feel they have as much right to change 
their country as their politics or religion. 
It becomes a natural extension of a growth 
that transcends nationalism. If expatriation 
will help create a world community of con- 
tented people, America, through its ex- 
patie, may finally be doing something 
right. 
Jon K. WaASHA 
Upper Brookfield, Australia 


Sir: I just returned from a year and a 
half of working on a U.S. military base 
in Germany. The quietness and exquisite 
beauty of Germany intrigued me very 
much, and | often thought about living 


there permanently. One day I mentioned 
this to a young black soldier. His reply 
was: “Nothing is happening here. I feel as 
if I am wasting my time. I have to get 
back home and help my people.” That 
made me begin to re-evaluate my po- 
sition, Life was easier in Europe, espe- 
cially on an American salary, but it can 
become a real cop-out. 
CAROLYN SANGSTER 
Des Plaines, III. 


Sir: I've been approached countless times 
by many fellow Americans about retire- 
ment or working abroad. There is no pat 
answer I can offer, but it’s no longer in- 
expensive. However, particularly in London 
and in England, I can understand the de- 
sire of those who are middle-aged (as | 
am) to live at what we term a more civ- 
ilized pace. It is not so competitive. There 
is time for living. In spite of rising costs, 
the theater, concerts, etc., remain within 
sensible bounds. There is, I believe, an- 
other reason: the escape from the im- 
personality of concrete to something of 
another age. At heart, there are many 
squares left in this world who love the 
old things the cities here have to offer. 

But if the young wish to become in- 
volved with the exciting challenges of 
life, they will find it is not here but re- 
mains largely in the U.S. 

R.L. Gross 


London 


Drawing the Line 


Sir: If a New Jersey superior court judge 
can deny the right of a couple to adopt a 
child on the basis of their being atheists 
[Dec. 7], what then prevents the state 
from taking a child from natural parents 
whose convictions likewise “prevent the 
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Cyanamid science... 
searches the sea for new medicines 


In the rich brew of the sea, marine plants and animals 
create antibiotics and biochemicals to protect them- 
selves and to ward off disease. 

Some of these may provide clues to help us find 
new life-saving medicines for man. 

To search for them we put the growing science of 
oceanography to another use. We're collecting marine 
specimens from the Caribbean, the Philippines and 
Australia's Great Barrier Reef. Our Lederle Labora- 
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tories medical researchers make extracts from them 
and probe into the chemical components. 

Isolating important new drugs from the sea in- 
volves incredibly complicated processes. We think it 
not only worthwhile, but perhaps vitally important to 
modern man 

Cyanamid works to meet human needs in food 
production, health, building materials, fibers, consum- 
ers goods and chemicals for industry 
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The gift 
Scotch. 


y tradition, more Americans 
toast the Christmas Season 
with Cutty Sark than 
with any other Scotch. 
They're the Cutty People. 
They’ve made C 
America’s No.1 
gift Scotch. 


Make it a 
utty Christmas. 


Cutty People know. 











child's freedom to worship as she sees 
fit"? There may be a distinction, but if 
ge Camarata’s decision is upheld, there 
may not be one for long 
DENNIS H. FLANIGAN 
Ames, lowa 





Sir To deny a child the right to a fam 
ily because the parents are not churchgoers 
seems to me a giant leap forward to the 
age of the Spanish Inquisition 
Doesn't Judge Camarata realize that it 
is more emotionally traumatic for a child 
to be taken from its parents and possibly 
grow up homeless than it is for the child 
not to attend church? It is no wonder 
the Burkes do not believe in God 
(Mrs.) CAMILLA GREENE 
Philadelphia 


Sir: When are we going to reach the 
age of enlightenment concerning people? 
Judge Camarata’s decision is based on the 
premise that all good guys come from re- 
ligious homes and all bad guys from some 
other kind of home 
If the Burkes are good, kind, loving, pos 
sess high moral and ethical standards and 
want the children, what more should any 
of us ask? 
(Mrs.) EVELYN G. FISHER 
Pompton Plains, N.J 


Bah, Humbug 


Sir Your review of Scrooge [Dec 
could have been written by the old grouch 
himself before transformation, It was a per- 
fect family movie. Dickens himself would 
have enjoyed it 
Bah, humbug to Jay Cocks 
(Mrs.) CYNTHIA CORTRIGHT 
Detroit 


Pe, lame 


Sir In your story on Khrushchev's rem 
iniscences [Dec. 7], you report an odd lin- 
guistic controversy about the proper af 
fectionate and intimate variation of the 
name Svetlana in Russian, Nikita Khru 
shchev says Stalin called his daughter Svet 
lanka. But in Russian the ending nka is 
usually used in talking to pets, as in 
Anton Chekhov's story about the dog 
Kashtanka. Stalin's daughter says her fa- 
ther always called her Svetochka. Since Sta 
lin, the author of Marxism and Linguistics 
fancied himself an expert on the Russian 
language, as on everything else, it still 
may be hard to argue with him 

But I would maintain that the proper 
form is Svetlanochka 


MISHA ALLEN 


Toronto 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Moron Hanae & 


Ee cover story this week discusses that sorely tried but extraor- 
dinarily durable institution, the American family. And so we thought 
it appropriate to introduce with their families some of the people who 
helped put the article together. From the top: Senior Editor Leon Jaroff 
with his five children; Researcher Ingrid Michaelis and husband, Martin; 
Assistant Art Director Arturo Cazeneuve with son and wife, Anne. At bot- 
tom are Art Writer Robert Hughes and wife, Danne. Hughes is mainly re- 
sponsible for our story discussing another sort of society—the company 
of angels, whose ancestry is older than Christianity itself. 
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The Cover: Detail of a sculpture by Marisol from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Mayer. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Forsooth, Soothsayers 


At the start of every vear, pundits, as- 
trologers and other assorted soothsayers 
crank out their predictions for the year 
ahead. Few take them very seriously, and 
judging by the 1970 performance, that is 
just as well. There were some outstand- 
ing goofs. Britain’s Astrologer Maurice 
Woodruff predicted that Ronald Reagan 
would not be re-elected. In Italy, Asta- 
roth foresaw that Leonid Brezhnev 
would be ousted last spring and later 
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NIXON & FRIENDS AT TREE LIGHTING 
Pre-sliced Christmas turkey. 


murdered. In the U.S., Sybil Leek, self- 
styled queen of witches, revealed that in 
October, Richard Nixon would be caught 
up in a saucy sex scandal that would raise 
the nation’s eyebrows. 

A year ago it was also a time for jour- 
nalists and critics to look forward to 
what 1970 would bring. but their record 
turned out to be nearly as spotty as the 
astrologers’. Many expected a hot sum- 
mer of black unrest in the ghettos that 
never materialized. Economists looked 
for a solid upturn from recession by the 
end of 1970, but there has been none. 
Few observers of the U.S. scene foresaw 
that political passions on the campuses 
would become muted in a new emphasis 
on “privatism.” One who was right on, 
however, was Arthur Koestler, who said 
late in 1969 that writers and film makers 
“will discover again that pubic hair is less 
poetic than Gretchen’s braids.” The 
enormous success of Erich Segal’s gush- 
ingly romantic film and novel Love 
Story has already proved him right. 





Washington Gingerbread 


There is a créche in the East Room, 
and the White House halls are decked 
with boughs of holly—not to mention 
thousands of massed poinsettias, hun- 
dreds of velvet bows, swags of green- 
ery, four 50-inch wreaths and doubtless, 
somewhere in all the profusion, a 
pear tree complete with partridge 
(stuffed). The Sunday worship service 
over the holidays will be led by six teen- 
age sons and daughters of presidential 
staff members, backed by the Columbus 
Boychoir from Princeton. N.J. At a 
dozen major holiday parties. a dozen 
smaller ones. and three candlelight 
tours. a Pat Nixon innovation, the Nix- 
ons will open the White House to 
more than 20,000 visitors. 

The staff, which gets a party of its 
own, is beginning to flag a bit. “When 
the President gets going on Christmas,” 
sighs one weary aide, “there’s no stop- 
ping him.” Well, not quite. When Mrs. 
Nixon was showing her husband all the 
preparations, the President tried to break 
off and eat a piece of a huge gin- 
gerbread house put together by Assistant 
Chef Hans Raffert for the State Din- 
ing Room. Said Pat: “Don't you dare!” 
(He didn't.) Since Nixon does not en- 
joy carving, the Christmas turkey will ar- 
rive at his table presliced. 


This Hallowed Ground 


Defacing a public monument is a 
crime in France; th¢ idea is worth bor- 
rowing and extendif.zg to cover such as- 
saults as the Disney scheme to turn Cal- 
ifornia’s Mineral King mountain fastness 
into a tourist development, or the peren- 
nial proposal to build a highway through 
the Grand Canyon. Anyone approaching 
the national battlefield military park at 
Gettysburg runs a gauntlet of gaudy bill- 
boards, and now Tom Ottenstein, a de- 
veloper from Silver Spring, Md., is 
going ahead with plans to build a 300-ft. 
sightseeing tower on an acre of private 
land not far from the Gettysburg Nation- 
al Cemetery. It will be topped with a 
“space capsule” faced in tinted glass and 
blue enamel, on the doubtful theory that 
it will thus blend with the sky. History 
buffs from as far away as Texas have 
protested, but Ottenstein remains unde- 
terred. Gettysburg is unzoned and Otten- 
stein already has the necessary building 
permits, so nothing stands in his way. 
Says George Hartzog Jr., director of the 
National Park Service: “Many mistakes 
have been made at Gettysburg, some by 
the park service. But of all the projects 
planned or carried out, this tower is the 
most monstrous.” 








The Senate: 


VEN in the most tranquil of times 

the antiquated procedures and 
musty mechanisms of the U.S. Senate 
are barely able to cope with the bas‘c de- 
mands stipulated in the Constitution. 
Last week, in a chamber filled with the 
grating emotions and cross purposes of 
determined men, the legislative machin- 
ery flew apart. “The Senate has gone 
out of control,” scoffed a Republican 
leader from the more orderly House of 
Representatives. Conceded Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Mike Mansfield: “We 
are having filibusters—and _filibusters 
on filibusters, and filibusters within 
filibusters.” 

Morass of Confusion. The catises 
of the chaos were multiple. The 9Ist 
Congress was in its dying days, and 
its weary members were clearly dis- 
gruntled that it had lasted so long; 
they yearned impatiently to break away 
from the capital and enjoy the hol- 
idays with the rest of the nation, Am- 
bitious Senators were fighting to save 
or to kill bills on which their repu- 
tations were riding. Time was too 
short to pass even the measures that 
a majority clearly favored; in the 
crunch it was easy for a few men to 
thwart the will of the rest. At the 
same time, President Nixon angrily if 
belatedly joined the fray as some of 
his priority programs faced death; he 
berated the Senate for its tardiness 
and threatened to call a_post-Christ- 
mas session of both chambers. 

While the parliamentary skirmishing 
degenerated into a morass of confusion 
in which nothing seemed certain to 
pass, the basic issues at stake were sharp- 
ly etched. In order of diminishing in- 
tensity of feeling, they came down to 
a classic confrontation over free trade, 
a sweeping reform of federal welfare 
programs, funding of a supersonic jet 
transport aircraft, and limitations on 





the President's power to authorize U.S. 
military operations in Cambodia. With 
only a few 


more scheduled working 
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SENATORS JAVITS & FULBRIGHT 
Arguments and amendments. 


| Chaos at the Deadline 


fees lion that the President had requested. 
t= 4 A House-Senate conference committee 
tried to compromise the issue by grant- 
ing $210 million for the plane. The Sen- 
ate’s Mansfield called this “a capitulation 
of the Senate position,” while other 
SST critics more bluntly termed it a “be- 
trayal” and “a rape of the will of the 
Senate.” Vowed one: “We're not going 
to lay over for the old men in the con- 
ference committees, who are in league 
with the old men in the House.” A fil- 
ibuster was promptly launched against 
the $210 million project by Wisconsin 
Democrat William Proxmire, who op- 
poses the SST on cost and ecological 
grounds. He was joined by Democratic 
presidential prospect Edmund Muskie. 










SENATORS PROXMIRE & WILLIAMS Republican Leader Hugh Scott mar- 
Filibusters on filibusters. shaled a vote to choke off the fili- 
buster, but it fell far short of the two- 

days, this is how those issues stood: thirds vote required. 


TRADE. President Nixon had proposed, camsopia. Antiwar Senators including 
and the House had passed, new re- J. William Fulbright succeeded in at- 
Strictions on textile imports, partly to taching amendments to two separate 
repay such Southern states as North _ bills meant to prevent President Nixon 
and South Carolina for support in his from using any more funds to send 
election to the presidency. But a band U.S. troops or military advisers into 
of liberal Senators, led by Oklahoma Cambodia: a $66 billion defense ap- 
Democrat Fred Harris and Republicans _ propriations measure, and a $1 billion 
Charles Percy of Illinois and Jacob Ja- foreign aid authorization. The language 
vits of New York, argued that such pro- in the defense bill was so altered by 
tectionism represents a historic reversal a House-Senate conference committee 
of U.S. trade policy and threatens to that the limitation was rendered inef- 
upset international markets. They vowed —fective—and another Senate wrangle 


that it would not pass, and they were will- was shaping up over that. 
ing to talk it to death. The import quo- Dilatory Approach. The battles were 
tas, moreover, were thrown into a night- not yet over, and it seemed likely that 


marish omnibus bill by the Senate the Senate was about to deny the Pres- 
Finance Committee. The measure also ident his welfare reform and trade quo- 
includes a politically popular increase tas, and might still shoot down the 
in Social Security benefits and elements ssT. It had not even bothered to con- 
of the President’s welfare-reforming — sider one of his most desired programs: 
Family Assistance Plan. Unless the Sen- a system of sharing federal tax rev- 
ators somehow find a way to extract enues with the states. It had so altered an- 
the trade measure, the entire package other Nixon reform, a manpower re- 
is likely to die. training act designed to consolidate var- 
WELFARE. President Nixon was finally ious antipoverty programs, that the Pres- 
pushing hard for his Family Assistance _ ident last week vetoed the resulting bill. 
Plan, which would shift more of the His main complaint was that it pro- 
cost of welfare to the Federal Gov- vided too much money for what he 
ernment, and guarantee qualifying fam- called “dead-end, W.P.A.-type” public 
ilies a minimum annual income. While _ service jobs. 

liberals consider the income levels in- The impasse between the President 
adequate and the bill full of technical and the Senate was partly the fault 
flaws, there was hope that the general of Nixon’s lack of personal liaison 
principle would be accepted. The House with Senators. His harsh attacks on 
passed one version of the plan. But as | Democratic legislators in the recent elec- 
the filibuster against trade quotas broke tions did not exactly improve the at- 
out in the Senate, the welfare plan mosphere. But much of the blame lies 
seemed locked even more closely into with the Senators’ own dilatory ap- 
the same bill and was almost certainly proach to the nation’s business and to 
doomed. A key opponent of the plan, their fondness for passé procedure 
Delaware Republican John J. Williams, (see box). Carefully reasoned opposition 
moved skillfully on the Senate floor to to presidential programs is a senatorial 
keep the contending forces at each oth- prerogative. But procrastination over 
er’s throats and the welfare and trade many long months until issues must 
measures joined. be decided in the acrimonious at- 
THE sst. The Senate voted this month mosphere of deadline pressure is a shirk- 
to deny the President any more funds ing of responsibility in which the 
to develop a supersonic transport, while Senate, the President—and_ ultimately 

. the House had authorized the $290 mil- _ the nation—all suffer. 
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SENATORS BEDDED DOWN FOR FILIBUSTER IN 1960 


Senate Reforms from Four Freshmen 


AST week's near blockage of the 
legislative arteries of Congress was 
only the latest indication that one of 
the Government's most vital organs is 
in need of drastic surgery. That is par- 
ticularly true of the Senate, whose mem- 
bers have repeatedly refused to allow 
reformers to interfere with the filibuster, 
the seniority system (Time Essay, Dec. 
14) and time-consuming procedures al- 
most as aged as the toga. Nevertheless, 
four freshmen Senators have coaxed 
the Senate into consenting to some 
changes that, starting next month, could 
help the incoming Congress to function 
more effectively. 

The bipartisan group of reformers is 
made up of Republicans William Sax- 
be of Ohio and Richard Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania and Democrats Alan Cran- 
ston of California and Harold Hughes 
of Iowa. Because this was their first 
term, they were not accustomed to the 
quaint ways in which the Senate fails 
to conduct its business, and they felt frus- 
trated. Saxbe, who knows how to exert 
power as a result of his experience as a 
speaker of the Ohio house of repre- 
sentatives, complained last summer that 
“anyone who thinks being a Senator is 
fun just hasn’t had much.” Cranston, 
equally irked at the sluggish pace, sug- 
gested to him: “Quit complaining; let's 
see what we can do about this.” 

e 

Cranston and Saxbe decided to work 
quietly and concentrate on step-by-step 
changes le would stir scant contro- 
versy. They enlisted the help of Hughes, 
a former Governor who felt helpless as 
a Senator (“You have no command. 
You have to do what other people de- 
cide at their times”), and Schweiker, 
who had served eight years in the House 
and was struck by how much more slow- 
ly the Senate moved. 

All four were appalled by the Sen- 
ate’s taking almost two months last sum- 
mer to pass the Defense Procurement 
bill, the tendency to work a three-day 
week, and by the fact that Senators 
sometimes take the floor for windy 
speeches designed only for home con- 
sumption while national business has to 
wait. Plotting during dinners, the four 
honed their proposals. They then con- 
sulted their senatorial elders, mainly the 
two party leaders, Democrat Mike Mans- 
field and Republican Hugh Scott. “We 
didn’t want them to think that this was a 
revolt by upstart freshmen,” explained 


Schweiker. Mansfield and Scott encour- 
aged them to go ahead. 

Through the fall, Saxbe talked to 
every Republican Senator and discov- 
ered that “even the oldtimers didn’t 
like what was going on; they said ‘Go 
it.” Only Nebraska's Roman Hruska 
voiced objections, but he said he would 
not be the only one to stand in their 
way. Cranston, a former lobbyist on Cap- 
itol Hill, talked to every Democrat and 
secured the backing of the Senate's 
most respected parliamentarian, Geor- 
gia’s Richard Russell. When the new 
Congress convenes, the Senate will give 
the procedural reforms a thorough tri- 
al. Among them: 
> To minimize the number of votes 
that are delayed because Senators make 
uncoordinated commitments for appear- 
ances outside Washington during the 
work week, all Senators will be given a 
long weekend (Wednesday through Sun- 
day) at the end of each month. That 
will permit them to schedule travel, in ex- 
change for attending to Washington 
business for a full five days the other 
three weeks of each month. 
>» To enable the Senate to deal with at 
least one bill a day, the miscellaneous 
speeches that now open a session in 
what the Senators call “the morning 
hour” will be limited to three minutes 
each. The total time for all of them 
would be half an hour on two days, 45 
minutes on three days. This would clear 
more “prime time” for debate and ac- 
tion on pending legislation. 
> To increase efficiency, the present 
“dual-track” tem initiated by Mans- 
field and Scott, in which a filibuster is al- 
lowed to run through the day, but night 
sessions are held to conduct less con- 
troversial business, would be reversed. 
Business would be enacted during the 
day, when Senators are relatively re- 
freshed, and the stalling speeches, or 
speeches made only for the record, 
would take place at day’s end or at night 
—presumably to an empty chamber. 
> To save time, a drive will be made 
to cut down the number of roll calls. 
Hughes discovered that, at 20 minutes 
each, roll calls had consumed 28 full 
eight-hour days this past year. A great- 
er number of uncontroversial items will 
be passed by the collective voicing of 
“ayes” and “nays.” The presiding of- 
ficer may also be allowed to determine 
if a quorum is present by counting the 
Senators rather than by calling the roll. 





President Nixon 


PRESIDENT is likely to have some- 

thing political up his sleeve when 
he takes the rare step of picking a man 
from the other party for his Cabinet. 
Dwight Eisenhower installed Martin 
Durkin, head of the plumbers’ union, 
as Secretary of Labor in 1953 partly 
as a gesture to his blue-collar backers. 
John Kennedy brought in Douglas Dil- 
lon for the Treasury because Dillon 
was a pillar of the New York financial 
community, which habitually mistrusts 
Democratic hands in the national till. 
Neither of those appointments, however, 
was quite the bombshell that Richard 
Nixon exploded last week when he 
strode to the lectern in the White House 
press-briefing room and announced that 
John Connally—conservative Democrat, 
Lyndon Johnson protégé, former Gov- 
ernor of Texas, and still that state’s sec- 
ond most influential politician—would 
replace David Kennedy as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Connally disliked Washington when 
he was John Kennedy's Secretary of 
the Navy in the early 1960s; he re- 
fused Nixon's offer to head cither De- 
fense or Treasury when Nixon was Cab- 
inet building after the 1968 election. 
Why. then. would John Connally, a 
proud man and a powerful Democrat, 
now decide to sit in Richard Nixon's 
Cabinet—unless there was more in it 
for him than met the eye? There was 
speculation that the President is posi- 
tioning Connally as a_ possible _re- 
placement for Spiro Agnew in 1972. 
So far, that is nothing more than guess- 
work. Besides, such a plot would re- 
quire a party switch by Connally, and 
Texans generally prefer to fight rather 
than switch. It would cost Connally dear- 
ly back home. “I did not seek this 
job,” Connally told friends. “It’s just 
hard to say no when you're asked to 
serve your country.” Since he had 
turned Nixon down twice before, that 
explanation seemed both inadequate 
and disingenuous, but for the moment, 
that was the only one Connally was 
offering. 

Dirty Mind. Why Nixon wanted him 
is more obvious. The most patent rea- 
son: with the Democrats already tout- 
ing the state of the economy as their 
likeliest issue for 1972, Nixon aimed to 
defuse that by putting a well-known, if 
scarcely liberal Democrat into his Ad- 
ministration’s economic front office. But 
Connally personally may have nothing 
to lose. Says a close friend: “John knows 
the economy can’t get much worse. He 
has nowhere to go but up. If the situ- 
ation improves, he can get the lion’s 
share of the credit. It is a situation that 
appeals both to his political instincts 
and to his rather roomy ego.” 

Other reasons why Nixon sought out 
Connally are rooted in the labyrinth of 
Texas politics. Texas oilmen, who 
backed Nixon financially in 1968, are 
not happy with the reduction in the oil- 
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Takes a Democrat 


depletion allowance that Nixon support- 
ed as President, nor do they like his 
opening the door to increased oil im- 
ports from foreign producers. What is 
more, Texas—always a key state polit- 
ically—is vital to Nixon’s strategy for 
1972. Connally helped Democrat Lloyd 
Bentsen win a Senate seat this year 
from Nixon’s hand-picked candidate, 
Representative George Bush. Nixon 
failed to carry Texas in either 1960 or 
1968; the state’s 26 electoral votes could 
be the difference between winning and 
losing in 1972. By luring Connally to 
Washington, Nixon could win a strong 
protagonist or at least neutralize a po- 
tential antagonist in Texas Democratic 
politics. Said one Washington Demo- 
crat: “To my dirty mind, this appoint- 
ment means only one thing: the start 
of ‘Democrats for Nixon’ in 1972.” 

I'm in Trouble. The President has 
been courting Connally throughout his 
term. Connally served on the Ash com- 
mission on White House organization, 
which led to the creation of an Office 
of Management and Budget. Nixon also 
named him to the Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, Connally has found 
himself on the receiving end of nu- 
merous presidential summonses to stop 
by and chat. Mainly, Nixon used Con- 
nally as a sounding board on economic 
policy. The big Nixon pitch to Con- 
nally, ten days before the appointment 
was announced, came during a White 
House téte-i-téte. “I recognize I'm in 
trouble the way the country is now,” 
Nixon reportedly told Connally. “My 
problem is the economy .. . I don’t 
have anyone in this area I can rely on 
who has elective political experience. I 
need someone whose political judgment 
I can respect, who understands economic 
forces, who understands how it all works. 
I need you.” On another occasion, he as- 
sured Connally: “Don’t worry about 
Shultz. You report to me directly, not 
through any intermediaries.” 

Nixon’s estimate of Connally as an 
economics expert struck some profes- 
sionals as odd; the man is simply not 
known in New York financial circles. 
Bradbury K. Thurlow, an investment an- 
alyst with Wall Street's Hoppin, Wat- 
son & Co., said of Connally: “I never 
knew that he knew how to add and sub- 
tract.” Several of Connally’s predeces- 
sors however agreed privately that finan- 
cial expertise is not a primary pre- 
requisite, so long as Connally retains 
the Treasury's skillful top technicians 
or picks other equally competent ex- 
perts to guide him. 

What Nixon wants Connally to do 
in Washington is probably not to make 
economic policy anyway, especially at 
this notably difficult time for the econ- 
omy (see Business). Instead, Connally 
should serve him well as a far more 
forceful defender of that policy before 
Congress than was David Kennedy, a 
guileless Mormon who will move to a 
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CONNALLY WITH J.F.K. & JACKIE IN 1963 


New Texan on the Potomac 


B igs is meaner than an alligator 
with abscessed teeth, but he’s also a 
hell of an interesting animal to watch.” 
With these words, a former associate of 
Secretary of the Treasury-designate 
John Connally previewed the spectacle 
awaiting Potomac watchers who may 
seek to unravel the dynamics of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s newest Cabinet member. 

Connally earned his reputation in the 
tough crucible of Texas politics and 
big-oil money. Born 53 years ago in Flo- 
resville, a small farming community 
south of San Antonio, he remembers 
his childhood as just slightly removed 
from “raw frontier. I'm not trying to 
play the humble-beginnings record, but 
I studied by kerosene. We had no elec- 
tricity. There were no paved roads.” 
His father worked as a tenant farmer, 
a butcher and laborer before the fam- 
ily moved to San Antonio when Con- 
nally was ten. There, the senior Con- 
nally operated a one-vehicle bus line 
from San Antonio to Corpus Christi. 

Young Connally, with some financial 
help from his parents, entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the undergraduate club 
for the state’s business and political lead- 
ers and an academic must for an ambi- 
tious young Texan. He stacked books in 
the library for 17¢ an hour and doubled 
as campus representative for Beech-Nut 
chewing gum. Handsome and articulate, 
he ran for student body president—part- 
ly because the job paid $30 a month 
—and won. He completed his academic 
career by marrying the campus beauty, 
Idanell Brill, University Sweetheart, 
Cactus Beauty and Relay Queen. 

e 

While still a student, Connally caught 
the eye of a young Democrat making his 
first race for Congress. When Represen- 
tative Lyndon Baines Johnson went to 
Washington in 1937, he took Connally 
with him as an administrative aide. Con- 
nally stayed in Washington until 1941, 
when he enlisted in the Navy as an en- 
sign. At the end of the war, he was a lieu- 
tenant commander decorated three times 
as a flight officer on the carrier Essex. 
Connally used his mustering-out pay to 
open a radio station in Austin with ten 
other veterans—among them Congress- 
man Jake Pickle and Judge Homer 
Thornberry, an L.B.J. Supreme Court 
nominee—and for three years was gen- 
eral manager and the largest stockholder 
of KVET. 

He did another brief stint in Wash- 


ington with L.B.J., by then a Senator, 
but in 1950 came back to Texas to 
make his fortune as chief attorney for 
the late oil magnate Sid Richardson. 
Throughout the "50s, he maintained 
his contacts with Political Mentor John- 
son, working behind the scenes on cam- 
paigns, lining up financial backing 
among his oil-industry friends and serv- 
ing as Johnson's liaison man with local 
Democratic leaders. At the 1960 Dem- 
ocratic Convention, he headed Johnson's 
bid for the presidential nomination. 
When L.B.J. became John F. Kennedy's 
Vice President, Kennedy made Connally 
Secretary of the Navy. 
3 


Connally resigned from his Pentagon 
post in December 1961, to run for Gov- 
ernor, only to discover that his longtime 
role in the back rooms of Texas poli- 
tics had left him a virtual unknown with 
the voters, With oilman backing, he 
launched the most expensive gubernato- 
rial campaign in Texas history—and eas- 
ily carried the day. Midway through 
Connally’s first two-year term as Gover- 
nor, President Kennedy went to Texas to 
try to heal the bitter rift in the state’s 
Democratic Party. The conservative 
wing, already becoming known as the 
Connally wing, and the liberal wing, led 
by Senator Ralph Yarborough, were en- 
gaged in an internecine war. In the Dal- 
las motorcade for Kennedy, Connally 
had a coveted seat in the presidential lim- 
ousine—and was seriously injured in the 
lung, arm and leg by one of the bullets 
that passed through Kennedy. 

Connally went on to become a three- 
term Governor, an enormously popular 
figure in state politics and an increasingly 
important national figure. He was the ab- 
sent L.B.J.’s eyes and ears at the frat- 
ricidal 1968 Democratic Convention, 
helping to push through the adoption 
of the pro-Viet Nam War platform 
plank. During the election campaign, 
he played at kingmaker, courted by 
Nixon and desperately sought by Hum- 
phrey for his clout with the huge con- 
tributors in the oil industry. Connally 
sat out the bulk of the campaign, only be- 
stirring himself on Humphrey's behalf 
during the closing days, when Humphrey 
began to gain ground (he won Texas 
by 38,960 votes). Since leaving the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in January 1969, Con- 
nally has practiced law and tended to 
chores as a director of banking and oil in- 
terests in Texas and New York. 








Cabinet-level job in international finance 
at the State Department. In terms of eco- 
nomic ideology, Connally is an enigma: 
he recently observed that the Admin- 
istration’s attack on inflation could not 
succeed without wage and price con- 
trols, but he has not said what he would 
do instead. Democratic liberals in Con- 
gress feel his appointment spells doom 
for serious tax reform and for any real 
commitment by the Administration to 
the goal of full employment. But to Wil- 
bur Mills of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the single most important power on the 
Hill in economic matters, Connally “is 
a very able man. I think it is a good ap- 
pointment.” That will help, for it is 
Mills whom Connally will have to sell 
on Nixon’s forthcoming proposals to 
store federal revenues with the states. 
Pique at the Ranch. Before Nixon an- 
nounced the Connally appointment, he 
informed Lyndon Johnson by telephone 
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LYNDON JOHNSON & JOHN CONNALLY 
Nowhere to go but up. 


of his choice. Nixon thought that John- 
son would be pleased. Not likely. John- 
son, still no slouch as a Democratic 
politician, was furious. Part of it was 
pique that Connally had not consulted 
him about taking the job. More im- 
portant, like many other Democrats, 
Johnson felt that the last thing any Dem- 
ocrat should do right now is identify 
the party with Nixon's economics. Says 


one Texan who knows both Johnson 
and Connally well: “The President 
[Johnson] feels that Nixon could be 


had on the economic issue.” Nixon, an- 
nouncing the appointment, pleaded for 
a bipartisan approach to the nation’s 
problems. If that is what he really wants, 
he might have chosen instead to install 
a more liberal Democrat where it real- 
ly counts—as Attorney General, say, 
or as Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 
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AGNEW AT BREAKFAST MEETING DURING G.O.P. GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Spiro Agnew on the Defensive 


FTER losing eleven statehouses to 
the Democrats in the mid-term 
elections, Republican Governors had 
some understandable reservations about 
their party’s campaign strategy Last 
week, at the semiannual G.O.P. Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at Idaho’s Sun Val- 
ley resort, they got a chance to que. 
tion one of the campaign’s prime ar- 
chitects and its loudest voice: Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew. He journeyed to 
the meeting, Agnew said, “to consult 
with my brothers and if necessary, to de- 
bate them, and if convinced by logic, 
to make changes.” His brothers, for the 
most part, found him a good deal more 
willing to debate than to change. 

Speaking to the Governors on the 
night of his arrival, Agnew provided 
his most candid analysis to date of the 
Republicans’ fortunes last November. 
He did not dwell on the victories. In- 
stead, Agnew sought to dissociate him- 
self from the losses. “The causes of 
victory or defeat in a political election 
are as opaque and indefinable after as be- 
fore the vote,” he said. As for charges 
that his steel-studded rhetoric during 
the campaign was a divisive weapon, 
Agnew declared, “Nothing is more un- 
reasonable to me. What is an election 
if it is not an attempt to divide the vot 
ers of the country between two or three 
candidates seeking office?” 

Reagan's Tactic. For those Governors 
who had hoped that Sun Valley’s blan- 
ket of snow might cool off Agnew’s lan- 
guage, that was too much, Fumed Or- 
egon’s Tom McCall, who had earlier 
urged President Nixon to consider can- 
didates other than Agnew for the 1972 
ticket: “There was the most unbelievable, 
incredible misunderstanding of the mood 
of America in that rotten, bigoted little 


speech.” Other Governors labeled it sim- 
ply “defensive.” By the time that Agnew 
sat down to a closed-door breakfast 
with 21 of the Governors, as he later 
put it in an understatement, he and his 
audience were “sensitized to criticisms 
of each other.” 

The loudest complaint voiced against 
the Vice President was about his habit 
of attacking political enemies personally 
The critics ranged from lowa’s moderate 
Robert Ray. who urged Agnew to adopt 
a positive tone, to California's conser- 
vative Ronald Reagan, who suggested 
that the Vice President dodge inflam- 
matory statements about individuals. If 
necessary, said Reagan, the Vice Pres- 
ident could always claim that he had 
not read a provocative speech or state- 
ment and therefore could not comment 
on it. Oklahoma's conservative Dewey 
Bartlett reminded the Vice President 
that he had been personally—and un- 
successfully—asked not to criticize for- 
mer Democratic National Chairman 
Fred Harris while in Oklahoma. 

Boob Tube. The Governors also com- 
plained about Agnew’'s campaign against 
the press, whose “columnists and com- 
mentators” he had labeled “ideological 
antagonists” the night before. Among 
those who pressed him on that point 
were Michigan's William Milliken, Del- 
aware’s Russell Peterson and New Jer- 
sey’s William Cahill, who urged Agnew 
to abandon his “shotgun” attacks and 
adopt a more precisely targeted “rifle- 
shot” approach. 

Agnew replied that by his reckoning, 
80% of the media “are after me and the 
Republican Party.” He was prepared 
with a sheaf of press clippings illustrat- 
ing what he clearly thought was unfair 
and vituperative comment about him by 
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the press. Many articles contained parti- 
san statements made by Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Lawrence O’Brien and 
other top Democrats, which Agnew ar- 
gued had been accepted as fact by the pa- 
pers that printed them. He was especially 
incensed by a front-page story in the pre- 
vious day’s New York Times reporting 
that a majority of Governors at Sun Val- 
ley were “full of political complaints,” 
and joked grimly that “the conference 
should have been held at Death Valley.” 
Too many Republicans made provoca- 
tive statements, he said, simply to get on 
the “boob tube.” 

Agnew read McCall's reaction to his 
speech of the previous night to the 
group. Reagan told McCall that he was 
guilty of violating the Eleventh Com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not criticize an- 
other Republican. Later, one Governor 
recalled that Agnew learned that not 
only newsmen can interpret his remarks 
in various ways. “Those were Republi- 
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McCALL & WIFE AFTER SNOWMOBILE UPSET 
Questioning the campaign’s loudest voice. 


cans in there, all of them loyal to the 
party, and we had seven or eight differ- 
ent interpretations of his banquet talk. 
Agnew was really shaken. For McCall, it 
was a session of acute personal embar- 
rassment. But if the Vice President learns 
to deal with the issues in 1972 rather 
than to flay individuals, McCall will 
think it a fair trade.” McCall's judgment 
was that Agnew “took it very well, with 
maturity and poise, the bitter and the 
sweet.” However, Agnew gave no indica- 
tion that he planned to change tactics. 
On another matter, Agnew did prom- 
ise relief. Faced with complaints that Re- 
publican Governors have trouble making 
their voices heard in the White House, 
the Vice President promised to spend 
more time serving as Nixon’s intermedi- 
ary in state-level politics. He was as- 
signed that job by the President in Feb- 
ruary 1969, but has spent little time ful- 
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filling its duties. Pledged Agnew: “We 
will strengthen our efforts at liaison.” 

Perhaps so, but Agnew is hardly tak- 
ing himself off the banquet circuit. The 
very next day, in a speech in Akron to 
honor William H. Ayres, a Republican 
who was defeated in November after 
ten terms in Congress, Agnew opened 
Round No. 2 in the defense of his cam- 
paign role. He firmly disagreed with 
“the implication that the harsh thrust 
of partisan debate suddenly in 1970 no 
longer has a place in American pol- 
itics,” and declared that “division can 
be constructive.” 


REFUGEES 


How Simas Was Returned 

No event in recent memory has more 
angered both the President and the 
American public than the forcible re- 
turn of a defecting Lithuanian sailor to 
his Soviet ship last month. Simas (short 


ar 


WASHINGTON GOVERNOR EVANS SKIING 


for Simonas) Kudirka sought asylum 
aboard the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter 
Vigilant during a rendezvous—to discuss 
North Atlantic fishing rights—between 
the two vessels in U.S. territorial wa- 
ters off Cape Cod. The incident re- 
sulted in the suspension of Rear Ad- 
miral William B. Ellis, commander of 
the Coast Guard's First District in Bos- 
ton, his chief of staff, Captain Fletcher 
Brown, and Vigilant’s skipper, Com- 
mander Ralph Eustis. Time Correspon- 
dent William Mader has continued prob- 
ing what happened aboard Vigilant and 
has assembled this account: 

The evidence thus far clearly shows 
that Commander Eustis realized that 
the Lithuanian was a genuine defector, 
was loath to return him, and did so 
under direct order from Admiral Ellis. 
While in radio contact with Captain 
Brown, Eustis said: “I have talked a 


great deal with the individual . . . I be- 
lieve he is sincere in his intention to de- 
fect to this country. The defector is 
definitely in fear of his life. At this 
time, indications are that regardless of 
what we do, he will go over the side [if 
we hand him back] as soon as we de- 
part this area.” 

Ellis’ reply: “If the man jumps into 
the water, give the Russian ship the 
first Opportunity to pick him up. Don’t 
let him drown. Go get him if they are 
not going to retrieve him.” 

Commander Eustis deliberately mis- 
understood the order. He radioed back: 
“I believe if the Russians take Kudirka 
back aboard, his life is in jeopardy.” 
He also informed Brown that, should 
Kudirka jump overboard, Vigilant would 
stand by to pick him up instantly. 

“I think you misinterpreted your last 
order,” Brown shot back, “you are to 
take all precautions to prevent the in- 
cident from occurring.” Brown was sug- 
gesting, on order from Admiral Ellis, 
that Eustis was to ensure that Kudirka 
would not jump overboard by returning 
him to the Soviets. Eustis was also in- 
formed that this hard line was “in the in- 
terest of not fouling up any of our 
arrangements as far as the fishing sit- 
uation is concerned.” 

Like a Log. Thus it was that Com- 
mander Eustis reluctantly permitted six 
Soviet seaman to board Vigilant. When 
the Russians arrived, Kudirka was about 
to jump overboard. Within 10 or 15 sec- 
onds, however, according to one of Vig- 
ilant's crew, D.R. Santos, “the Russians 
grabbed him, about four of them, and 
beat this man viciously. One of them 
grabbed a ship’s phone cord and was 
going to wrap it around the defector's 
neck when the phone talker pulled the 
cord away. While this happened, an- 
other Russian was beating the defector's 
head against the rail of the ladder.” 

Soon after, Ensign John Hughes 
found “one member of the Russian par- 
ty trying to tie the defector to our port 
winch. The man had one end of the 
rope tied around the defector’s neck 
and was trying to throw the other end 
to the Russian ship. I ordered him to 
stop ... and he stopped.” Hughes then 
went off the deck for “approximately 
one minute. When I returned, I found 
the Russians again beating the defector.” 

Nor did the Russians let up once Ku- 
dirka was subdued. Aboard Vigilant’s 
launch carrying the now unconscious de- 
fector and his captors back to the Rus- 
sian ship, Boatswain’s Mate Richard 
Maresca saw Kudirka “completely tied 
up and being handled like nothing more 
than a log. One Russian sat on the de- 
fector’s head and kept punching him 
for the entire ride. Once we arrived 
alongside the Russian ship, they threw 
the defector from aft to amidships, and 
threw him into a net lowered from the 
Russian vessel.” 

Soon after, the Russian ship, So- 
vietskaya Litva, was escorted from the 
area by Vigilant. Kudirka’s fate is still 
unknown, but imaginable. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Advance and Retreat 

Black Americans could take satis- 
faetion in two recent moves by the Gov- 
ernment against discrimination, and 
rightfully deplore two recent grand jury 
decisions in the South. The four events 
in capsule: 
> In the last 14 months, the Justice De- 
partment has prosecuted almost as many 
suits alleging discrimination in employ- 
ment under Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act as were brought in the first 
44 years after that section took effect. 
Last week, the department zeroed in 
on the biggest corporate target of a 
Title VII suit so far, charging United 
States Steel, the United Steel Workers, 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. and twelve union locals 
with discrimination at the company’s 
plant in Fairfield, Ala. The suit not 
only demands a change in U.S. Steel's 
hiring, transfer and promotion policies, 
but seeks compensation for workers held 
back by racist policies in the past. 

The charge grows out of seniority 
rule, long common in large mass-pro- 
duction industries. Under the rule, work- 
ers accumulated long-service time in a 
particular department, rather than in a 


AMERICAN SCENE 


In seasonal conspiracy, parents and 
postal workers arrange for Santa Claus 
to answer his mail with such postmarks 
as North Pole, Alaska, and Christmas, 
Fla, For years, thousands of those let- 
ters were stamped and sent out from 
Santa Claus, Calif.; but the postmark 
has been abolished now, and the small 
strip of oceanfront land in Southern Cal- 
ifornia where once it was Christmas 
every day has lost more than a postai 
stamp. Time Correspondent Tim Tyler 
visited Santa Claus and reminisced with 
the town’s founder: 





UGENE AUGER always wanted to be 

Santa Claus, even when he was a 
young businessman selling cars, real 
estate and insurance in Stockton, Calif. 
Today he is a sick old man of 76 with 
a failing heart and a blood condition 
that has already caused the amputation 
of one leg. But between his youth as a 
hustling salesman and an old age spent 
in a dim house, he was Santa Claus, 
and he built a town to prove it. 

oO 

Auger was 49 when a heart attack 
forced him to retire in 1943. He left 
Stockton, bought a long, narrow 5} 
acre strip of land running between the 
shore and the coastal highway south of 
Santa Barbara, and started to work on 
his town. He built a roadside assortment 
of children’s delights: merry-go-rounds, 
a zoo, a miniature train, donkey rides, 
toy stores, snack shops—all painted red 
and white and encrusted with Christmas 
decorations. Above the largest shop in 
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company as a whole. Thus if blacks, tra- 
ditionally assigned to the lowest-paid 
and dirtiest jobs, obtained transfers, they 
had to give up their seniority. If U.S. 
Steel loses the case, it could face de- 
mands for as much as $40 million in 
compensation for black workers who 
have been discriminated against. 

> Following reports of disruptive racial 
tensions in U.S. military installations 
throughout Europe, the Defense Depart- 
ment dispatched a 15-man team to inves- 
tigate. As a result of its findings, the Pen- 
tagon last week issued a set of stiff direc- 
tives aimed at improving the lot of the 
black soldier overseas. Among other 
things, they called for “numerical goals 
and timetables as a means to increase the 
utilization of minorities in occupations” 
where their representation is now out of 
balance, and the removal or reassign- 
ment of officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers and civilians who drag their feet on 
acting against discrimination. The new 
rules will also have an impact Stateside, 
since they empower base commanders 
here to declare housing off limits if land- 
lords practice racial discrimination. They 
thus constitute an effective economic 
wedge for breaking up segregated hous- 
ing near military bases. 


the village, a 20-foot concrete Santa, 
his landmark, protruded from the chim- 
ney. Auger presided over it all in a red 
suit and white beard, ho-hoing and pass- 
ing out free candy to his young vis- 
itors. “We didn't make any money on 
the place. You see I didn’t think I'd 
live long then so I just did all I could 
for the kids.” 

There was a sign near the highway, 


“Santa Claus, [elev.] 9 feet, pop, 108,” 


and a post office substation where 


TINA TINAY 





EUGENE AUGER 





> Despite the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campus Unrest 
that police response was “completely un- 
warranted and unjustified,’ a federal 
grand jury in Jackson, Miss., refused to 
indict any state or local law enforcement 
officers for the shooting that killed two 
blacks and wounded 12 more last May at 
Jackson State College. The 23-member 
jury, composed of 18 whites and five 
blacks, was discharged after failing to re- 
turn any indictments or written findings. 
> Similarly, a white Augusta, Ga., 
policeman was acquitted last week on 
charges of violating the civil rights of a 
black teen-ager killed in rioting last May. 
At the height of the riot, in which six 
blacks were killed, Private William S. 
Dennis fired a shotgun into a grocery 
store that was being looted. John W. 
Stokes, 19, was killed when nine pellets 
entered his back. The state refused to 
press charges, but a federal grand jury in- 
dicted Dennis, and the Justice Depart- 
ment attempted to prove that the force 
used in Stokes’ death was excessive. The 
all-white jury saw it otherwise. Said De- 
fense Attorney Roy V. Harris, a friend 
of George Wallace: Mr. Dennis was 
“confronted by savages” and should be 
accorded the community’s praise. 





Santa Claus, California 


were hired to handle 
up to 10,000 pieces of mail that 
passed through each day during the 
Christmas season. Auger’s wife took 
out the last of their savings and 
bought him a mod _ sleigh—a_ small 
plane with Santa Claus faces painted 
on its sides—and Auger flew into 
Santa Monica and Los Angeles with 
a sack over his shoulder. Local civic 
clubs would arrange for scores of 
kids to greet him: “The kids would 
all gang up around the airplane and 
I'd hand out all kinds of goodies.” 
He did it for nearly ten years, but he 
was working as hard as he had in Stock- 
ton and, once again, his heart forced 
him to quit. 


extra workers 


° 

He sold Santa Claus to a local busi- 
nessman who hired a high school stu- 
dent to wear the red suit and white 
beard during the tourist season. San- 
ta's Kitchen, formerly a children’s res- 
taurant, now sports a swank cocktail 
lounge called the Reindeer Room over- 
looking the ocean. The merry-go-rounds 
are mostly idle; the train rarely makes 
the rounds of its tracks any more; 
the volume of mail trickled, then was 
shut off when the substation closed a 
year ago. Santa Claus, Calif., today is 
just an ordinary tourist attraction and 
the owner of a souvenir shop makes 
sure the tourists get what they want: 
“Here’s a charm with California on 
one side, Santa Claus on the other. 
Kills two birds with one stone, and 
it’s sterling.” 
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We cant hide all 
our extension cords 
behind the couch. 








You've seen those big, powerful high-voltage 
lines and transmission towers along the 
countryside. And maybe you asked what they 
were doing above ground. 

What they're doing is delivering huge 
quantities of electric power from plants where 
it's generated to places where it's needed. And 
the reason they're there is that they have to be. 
For the present. 

Your Investor-Owned Electric Light and 
Power Companies are making good progress 
burying low-voltage distribution lines in new 
residential areas. 

But the high-voltage, long distance trans- 
mission lines are another matter. Today it's not 
technologically feasible to put them under ground. 

Until additional scientific breakthroughs 
are made, there's a limit to the amount of power 
that can be sent through buried high-voltage 
lines. 

There are unsolved problems of rapid repair 
without disrupting service for days at a time. 

Even when technical problems are solved, 
undergrounding of transmission lines may cost 
billions which, of course, would make your 
electric bill soar. 

However, these discouraging facts don't give 
us license to stop trying. 

A multimillion dollar research and testing 
program has been under way for some time. 
Every possible material for insulating under- 
ground high-voltage lines is being sought 


out and tested. At the same time work is going 
ahead toward developing methods of maintaining 
these lines once they can be put under ground. 

Meanwhile, the high-lines are going to be 
part of the scene for the foreseeable future. 
Indeed, more will have to be built. 

Between now and 1980, America's electric 
power needs will double. A steadily growing 
population keeps finding more and more uses 
for electricity. In the home. In schools and 
hospitals. In business and industry. 

Most new uses quickly become necessities. 

The mounting need for electricity must be 
met. This means more and bigger generating 
plants. More transmission lines carrying greater 
power loads for longer distances. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
choosing routes for transmission lines in the 
interests of conserving natural beauty. And 
we re finding ways to make our towers more 
compatible with the landscape. Noted 
industrial designers are creating new 
more esthetically attractive tower designs. 

The people at your Investor-Owned Electric 
Light and Power Companies are keenly sensitive 
to America’s growing environmental problems. 
After all, we live here, too. 


The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies: 











THE WORLD 


SZCZECIN POLICE HEADQUARTERS ON FIRE 





Poland: A Nation in Ominous Flames 


HE day dawned cold and cloudy in 

the Baltic seaport of Gdansk—a 
morning of gloom that matched the 
city’s mood, Gdansk (pop. 370,000) had 
seethed for days with resentment at the 
Polish government's sudden announce- 
ment of a dramatic rise in food prices, 
the more infuriating since it Came just 
before Christmas. Now, at the Lenin 
Shipyards, grumbling workers sponta- 
neously protested the hike by refusing 
to work. Before long, they decided to em- 
phasize their anger by marching from 
the yards to Communist Party head- 
quarters two miles away. Thus began a 
week of rioting and death that. sur- 
passed anything Eastern Europe has ex- 
perienced in years and shook to its 
foundations the Communist regime of 
Party Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka 

Along the way, the workmen of 
Gdansk sang the traditional Communist 
anthem, the /nternationale. Soon the 
march was swelled by hundreds of 
housewives, students and other Gdansk 
citizens, equally incensed by the price in- 
creases. By the time the column reached 
party headquarters, it was 20,000 strong. 
It was also out of control. In vain, po- 
lice pleaded with the demonstrators to 
halt. In reply, the crowd hurled home- 
made fire bombs at the headquarters 
building and the nearby Gdansk rail- 
road station, When firemen arrived to 
douse the flames, they were beaten 
back. Police opened fire on the demon- 
strators—only to turn anger into a ter- 
rible frenzy. Crying “Gestapo! Gesta- 
po!” the marchers wheeled to attack the 
police. 

Like a Sizzling Fuse. Army tanks ar- 
rived to quell the riots, and a curfew 
was imposed on Gdansk—but it was 
too late. Within hours, similar popular 
explosions, equally violent, had broken 
out in the nearby towns of Gdynia and 


Sopot. Like a sizzling fuse, resentment 
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over the higher prices and other gov- 
ernment policies spread to cities and 
towns across Poland: Wroclaw, Poznan, 
Katowice, Slupsk, Lodz, Cracow and 
Warsaw itself. 

Some of the mosf terrifying demon- 
strations were in Szczecin, Poland's big- 
gest seaport. A Radio Sweden reporter 
named Anders Thunberg described the 
scene outside party headquarters. “Tanks 
have made repeated attacks on the 
crowd,” he said in a brief telephone call 
to Stockholm. “The people had to give 
way in order not to be run over. But a 
mother and her young daughter did not 
manage to get away. A tank at high speed 
crushed both of them. A young soldier 
stood by, crying and watching.” The 
demonstrators, mainly from the Warski 
shipyards, burned police cars and ram- 
paged through the headquarters. They 
scrawled messages on tanks and on walls 
“We are workers and not hooligans.” 
“We want more wages.” In Warsaw, af- 
ter workers in the Zeran auto works 
staged a sympathetic sitdown, truckloads 
of ORMOs—Poland’s — blue-overalled, 
blue-bereted special workers police 
—rolled into factories to halt or prevent 
such demonstrations. 

Serious Challenge. The sudden, dra- 
matic riots were the first popular protests 
in the East bloc since the 1968 student 
demonstrations in both Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The new Polish uprising 
showed that in a repressive state—de- 
spite the presence of 20,000 Soviet 
troops on Polish soil, a loyal army and 
police, and a tame propaganda press 
—the underlying forces of discontent 
cannot be indefinitely suppressed. More- 
over, last week's eruptions were consid- 
erably more violent than the 1968 riots. 
They were closer in spirit to the celebrat- 
ed “bread and freedom” demonstrations 
in the city of Poznan in 1956; both be- 
gan with workers’ marches, and both 


were directed against economic insuffi- 
ciency. Poznan eventually brought Wla- 
dyslaw Gomulka—literally on the shoul- 
ders a workers singing his praises—to 
power as First Secretary of the Polish 
Communist Party Central Committee. In 
Gdansk and Gdynia, however, the pro- 
testers reviled Gomulka by name. The 
disorders presented Gomulka with the 
most serious challenge of his 44-year po- 
litical career (see box), They could well 
cost him his job. 

In one sense, the riots in Poland 
came as a complete surprise; in an- 
other, they were at least foreseeable. Fol- 
lowing the repressions that ended the 
1968 student demonstrations, the Go- 
mulka regime had gradually begun to 
relax its repressive stance, and the coun- 
try itself seemed to respond with an out- 
ward spirit of springtime effervescence 
(Time, Nov. 16). The movement to- 
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ward “normalization” received partic- 
ular emphasis last month when West 
Germany’s Chancellor Willy Brandt vis- 
ited Warsaw to sign a treaty ceding to 
Poland the former German lands east 
of the Oder-Neisse line. Poles assumed 
that the gaiety surrounding treaty cer- 
emonies indicated better times for Po- 
land in general. The price increases, 
therefore, were a cold shower of reality. 

Archaic and Expensive. Poland's dip- 
lomatic gains could not disguise the 
fact that its economic situation has stead- 
ily worsened. Choosing ideological ri- 
gidity over pragmatism, the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee has steadfastly refused 
to relax central control over industrial 
production and quotas. Factories are 
slowed by declining efficiency, slipshod 
labor and stifling bureaucracy. Agricul- 
ture, which Gomulka has allowed to re- 
main mainly in private hands to keep 
peasant support, is archaic and expen- 
sive. Human problems have been com- 
plicated by acts of God. For two years 
in a row the Polish harvest has been di- 
sastrous; as a result, the nation has lost 
the $500 million in foreign exchange 
that it would have earned through farm 
exports, Gomulka himself, in a recent 
speech to coal miners at Zabrze, ad- 
mitted that because of fodder shortages, 
meat-loving Poland this year has fat- 
tened 205,000 fewer cows and 910,000 
fewer hogs than last year. 

With increasing envy and bitterness, 
Polish citizens have noted the different 
situations in neighboring lands. Hungary, 
for example, has been making steady 
progress with a “New Economic Mech- 
anism” that introduced capitalistic 
profit-and-loss into socialist planning. 
Gdansk, the former German city of Dan- 
zig, is only a short ferryboat ride from 
Swedish Malmo across the Baltic, and is 
regularly invaded by fun-loving Swedes 
seeking beaches, booze and beaming 
blondes who are a soft touch for hard 
currency. West Germans are so obvious- 
ly affluent that Poles ask one another sar- 
castically which of the two nations lost 
World War II. Never rapier-sharp at 
best, Polish humor has been improving 
on a diet of meatless Mondays, ersatz 
coffee and phantom slabs of butter. “I 
don’t worry when my wife is missing for 
several hours,” goes one story. “She has 
neither been in an accident nor meeting 
her boy friend nor spending money wild- 
ly. She is only standing in line for coffee 
and vegetables.” 

Ultimate Cross. Gomulka’s govern- 
ment has been moving—but slowly and 
ineffectively—to improve the economy. 
After lengthy discussions, the Central 
Committee approved a new Five-Year 
Plan for 1971-76 and a progressive ap- 
proach that economists refer to as “the 
New Economic Strategy.” It made sense 
in theory but, as Alexis de Tocqueville 
noted, the most dangerous time for a 
government is not when conditions are 
bad but when the regime is trying to 
make them better. Demonstrating both 
arrogance and a lack of touch with pop- 
ular feelings, the government neglected 
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to explain adequately what it was do- 
ing; as rumors spread about price in- 
creases and wage freezes, people pulled 
money from under mattresses and went 
on buying sprees. When the government 
finally did attempt to spell out the com- 
plicated new system, explanatory meet- 
ings frequently dissolved in confusion. 
Last week came the ultimate cross. 
Warsaw announced a series of “price ad- 
justments” designed to bring wages 
—which have been rising at 2% dur- 
ing 1970—and available goods into some 
kind of equilibrium. The cost of med- 
icines and most industrial goods de- 
clined. The price tags on television sets 
went down 13%, on washing machines 
17%, and on vacuum cleaners 15%. 
At the same time, however, food prices 
were drastically increased. Beef went 
up 19%, assuming that one could find 
it, flour 16% and salted herring 19%. 
The cost of ersatz coffee nearly dou- 


coats hastily donned over their own, 
and women lugged bulging packages. 
Fleet-footed teen-agers took everything 
from fur coats to oranges and cham- 
pagne. Some entrepreneurs stopped long 
enough to sell surplus loot at curbside. 
One boy's inventory of shirts, for only 
40 zlotys (or $1) apiece, was a steal in 
itself. 

Warsaw's reaction to the Gdansk ri- 
oting was swift and ferocious. The gov- 
ernment literally sealed off the city. 
Western ships were ordered to leave 
the harbor. Trains were halted and flights 
into the Gdansk airport suspended be- 
cause of “bad weather.’ Telephone op- 
erators refused to put through calls, 
explaining that there was “switchboard 
trouble.” Roadblocks turned back in- 
quisitive motorists. 

Meanwhile, army tanks rumbled into 
the city and police bombed demon- 
strators with tear gas from helicopters 
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POLISH ARMOR IN SZCZECIN 
A gloom to match a city’s mood. 


bled. The government also announced 
that wages would be frozen. 

The increases were necessary if even 
a modest economic revision were to 
work. But Warsaw's timing could not 
have been worse. Posted eleven days be- 
fore Christmas in a staunchly Roman 
Catholic nation where the birth of Je- 
sus is celebrated with gluttonous en- 
thusiasm, the price rises were a direct 
provocation. Even the poorest family, 
for instance, sits down to a nine-course 
“Vigil Dinner” on Christmas Eve. So 
great was irritation over the govern- 
ment’s moves that only a spark was need- 
ed to transform it into rebellion. The 
Lenin Shipyards provided that spark. 

The Gdansk demonstrations quickly 
became a drama doubly motivated. 
While some protesters were setting fire 
to party headquarters, others were loot- 
ing stores in gestures of need or greed. 
Men dashed to safety with looted over- 


hovering overhead. Blaming “hooligans” 
and “rowdies” for the disorders, Radio 
Gdansk interrupted regular program- 
ming to announce a dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few imposed by the Presidium of the 
Provincial Council; public gatherings 
were also banned. In addition, the Pre- 
sidium appealed to “civic consciousness 
to guarantee peace in our town.” It 
warned that it would utilize “all means” 
to restore order and told militiamen to 
shoot to kill. Despite the tough measures 
—and Warsaw’s initial effort to keep si- 
lent about the protests—word of the 
riot spread quickly throughout Poland; 
Gdansk itself remained in turmoil for 
three days. 

The rage of riot, arson and disorder 
eventually reached a point at which the 
central government was forced to ac- 
knowledge it openly. Warsaw television 
showed a 24-minute film segment of 
overturned autos and charred buildings 
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POZNAN DEMONSTRATORS IN 1956 
With a party secretary on their shoulders. 


Gdansk—but no protesting workers. 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz appeared 
TV prime time to deplore the riots 
a number of dead in the 
The toll was undoubtedly high- 
the first nongovernment estimate was 


ns.” 


at least 20 killed and 700 injured, Among 


the 

lice 
that 
armed 


on 


ot 


dead were 

Indirectly, 
some of 

troops, 


“officials,” meaning po- 
the Premier indicated 
the demonstrators were 
he admitted, had fired 
the crowds in self-defense. 

‘These are the tragic 
a lack of prudence,” 


consequences 
Cyrankiewicz 


told the nation. “Hostile forces are try- 
ing to create new centers of anarchy, dis- 
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b the rhythm of normal work in 
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factories and disorganize the life of the 
country 
ligans and criminal elements, he said. 
He threatened 
the security service and cooperating or- 
gans are under obligation to take up 
all legal means of enforcement—includ- 
ing the use of weapons against all per- 
sons committing acts of violence.” 


” They included anarchists, hoo- 


that “organs of militia, 


Understating the matter considerably, 


an editorial in the party's Warsaw news- 
paper, Trybuna Ludu, declared that the 
weck’'s events were 
son for the whole party.” As Gomulka’s 
shattered government was assessing that 


“an important les- 


other Communist 
Nicolae 


so were 


Rumania’s 


re- 
Ceausescu 





pointedly assured his Central Committee 
that Bucharest had ample meat, butter, 
fish and grain for the entire winter. Bul- 
garia’s party weekly Pogled stressed that 
the government had no intention of rais- 
ing prices. East Germany, where of- 
ficial radio announced the existence of 
the disturbances before Warsaw did, 
moved troops into its Baltic towns to pre- 
vent any spread of the riots 

Scapegoat Needed. One fact that 
clearly disturbed all the East bloc lead- 
that the rioters, for the most 
part, came from one of the richest and 
most advanced sectors Poland, an 
area that indeed had been long and de 
liberately pampered by Warsaw. Though 
well paid by Polish standards, the work- 
ers were obviously unhappy. Just what 
to do about this situation was a major 
government problem. Students could be 
repressed, but that was not a viable tac- 
tic to use on the workers, on whom the 
government relies. Recognizing his di- 
lemma, Gomulka offered a bit of a car- 
rot to with the stick. Warsaw or- 
dered stores restocked in time for Christ- 
mas. Vice Premier Stanislaw Kociolek, 
37, the quick-witted, energetic skyrocket 
of the Polish party, was dispatched to 
the Baltic to the situation. In 
Gdansk last week he went on radio to 
promise the workers an opportunity to 
air their To keep disorders 
from spreading, the program’ was 
jammed in other Polish cities 

Whether or not the government can 
prevent further protests, Poland’s im 
mediate future is bound to be grim, Go- 
mulka’s cherished reforms will almost 
certainly have to be postponed, which 
will lead to further consumer hardships 
and economic stagnation. The 
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Gomulka: The Man Who Meant Poland 


HROUGHOUT the week of rioting 

in Poland, the name of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka was conspicuously absent from 
the hortatory broadcasts of Radio War- 
saw. To students of Communist 
havioral psychology, the silent treatment 
was sure evidence that the remarkable 
and rebellious compromiser was strug- 
gling mightily behind the scenes to save 
his job 

There were ironies aplenty in the sit- 
uation, As every Pole knows, it was the 
“bread and freedom” riots of Poznan 
that carried Gomulka to power in 1956; 
he was heralded then as the man who 
could hold the country together. In his 
own cautiously individualistic way, Go- 
mulka did just that. His 14 years tn of- 
fice are proof that he has retained the 
wily political acumen that led Poles to 
describe him as “The Maestro."” No won- 
der that so many thoughtful Eastern Eu- 
ropeans have said: “To understand Po- 
land, understand Gomulka.” 

That is easier said than done. 
and commonsensical and 


be- 


Dour 


ascetic, un- 


imaginative, intensely secretive about his 
private life—his wife Zofia has never 
interviewed—Gomulka is totally 
a product of Poland's experience with 
Socialism. He was born 65 
in the small industrial town of Krosno, 
the of an oilworker had 
turned to the homeland after failing as 
an emigrant to America. The family 
was poor; young Wladyslaw left school 
at 14 and became a locksmith and a So- 
cialist almost simultaneously 

After World War I, he began to work 
as a Communist labor organizer and in 
1932 received the first of his many jail 
sentences from a right-wing Polish gov- 
ernment. All told, Gomulka has spent 
about ten years of his life in confinement 
or prison. When Warsaw surrendered to 
the Germans at the onset of World War 
Il, Gomulka joined the resistance move- 
ment under the Soviet aegis. At war's 
end, he became First Secretary of the 
party and a minister in Poland’s new 
Communist-dominated Government of 
National Unity. But Gomulka, an ardent 


been 


years ago 


son who re- 
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military budget, which was to have been 
lowered as a result of the Warsaw Trea- 
ty, will probably not be slashed, since 
the army demonstrated its value—and 
power—in stemming the riots. The “nor- 
malization” of foreign relations that had 
been expected following successful ne- 
gotiations with Willy Brandt may have 
to be suspended. 

Quite clearly, the week of disorder de- 
mands a scapegoat. The riots could lead 
to a struggle for power within the Cen- 
tral Committee between Gomulka and 
his Stalinist and ultranationalist oppo- 
nents, who never did accept the new eco- 
nomic strategy. Gomulka’s enemies have 
ample ammunition to use against him. 
The riots indicated how much the par- 
ty apparatus was out of touch with the 
people—and, as the man_ responsible 
for party policy, Gomulka can hardly 
avoid his share of the blame for that sit- 
uation. Within Poland, there has been 
a growing sentiment that the First Sec- 
retary may have been in office too long, 
and is not quite attuned to realities any 
more. Each day, the story goes in War- 
saw, Gomulka sends his secretary out 
for cigarettes with too little money, not 
realizing that the price of tobacco has 
doubled, An aide quietly gives the sec- 
retary additional change. 

The ultimate verdict on Gomulka, of 
course, rests not with Warsaw but with 
Moscow, which regards him as a good 
friend but would sacrifice him if hard- 
lining Polish Communists insisted. The 
Russians, however, gave little indication 
of their sentiments. Brief Polish com- 
muniqués on the riots were broadcast 
in Moscow, but without comment. The 
three army divisions that Russia main- 
tains in Poland were alerted, but they re- 





LOOTERS RANSACKING STORE IN GDANSK 
The “hooligans” led to “switchboard trouble.” 


mained in their barracks. Obviously, the 
Russians were waiting to see how well 
the Poles handled the problem. 
Desperately eager to check the dis- 
turbances with no further loss of life, 
the Polish government at week’s end 
took a more conciliatory stance—even 
though the curfews remained in effect 
and tanks stood guard. “We do not 
want people to be injured,” said Ra- 
dio Warsaw. “We do not want people 
to die.” In a rare admission of party 
failure, Trybuna conceded that the 
sharp and sudden price increases had 
been responsible for starting the 
trouble. (The newspaper also insisted, 
of course, that the rioters had been 


misled by rumors and misinformation.) 
Temporarily, at least, the presence 
of guns had quelled the demand for but- 
ter. But there was good reason for the 
party chieftains to fear that similar dem- 
onstrations might flare up again, par- 
ticularly if nothing is done about the 
causes that sparked them. As a final 
irony, it may be that the atheist leaders 
of Poland have been given a respite by 
the mere fact that the riots broke out 
just before the most joyous of Chris- 
tian feasts. By heritage, Poland as a na- 
tion would be more inclined to spend 
the season—even a season of discontent 
—merrymaking at home rather than 
troublemaking in the streets. 





nationalist as well as a Communist, soon 
ran afoul of the Stalinist tendencies in 
the Polish party. He had long insisted 
that his homeland must follow the “Pol- 
ish road to Socialism,” that it could not 
imitate the Soviet Union. He opposed 
collectivization and supported Tito. For 
this behavior he was forced to acknowl- 
edge “self-criticism” in 1949 and was re- 
lieved of his posts. He was arrested in 
1951 and remained a virtual prisoner un- 
til 1956, when the party, shattered by the 
Poznan riots, saved itself by choosing 
Gomulka to rebuild Polish Communism. 

Initially hailed as a Red liberal, Go- 
mulka proved to be far more complex 
than that easy description suggested. 
True, he brought about a period of lib- 
eralization in the late 1950s that, for a 
time, made Poland the most open of the 
East bloc nations. After he brought some 
Stalinists into the Politburo in 1959, he 
began gradually to snipe at the church 


- and the intellectuals. Conditions reached 


their worst in 1968 after the suppression 
of the student demonstrations. 

In recent years, the few jokes told 
about Gomulka have been malicious 
and cruel—befitting a hero who has dis- 
appointed his followers. To his credit, 
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though, are a number of major achieve- 
ments. He guided Poland through a 
peaceful transition out of Stalinism, ban- 
ishing the police terror and permitting 
a climate of mild intellectual freedom. 
He succeeded in persuading Nikita 
Khrushchev to remove Soviet “advisers” 
from Polish ministries and to limit the 
role of Russian troops stationed in Po- 
land. He established a modus vivendi 
with the Catholic Church, which still 
baptizes 98% of all Polish infants. The 
Treaty of Warsaw, which he argued 
for, ended the state of hostilities be- 
tween Poland and West Germany. 
Although his most notable failure is 
on the economic front, Gomulka made 
other mistakes that gradually whittled 
away the size of his constituency. His ac- 
ceptance of the Moscow line condemn- 
ing Israel for its role in the Six-Day War 
angered many Poles who, despite their 
country’s long tradition of anti-Semi- 
tism, regard the Israelis as fellow victims 
of Hitler's aggression. After the “Prague 
springtime” of 1968, Gomulka urged 
Warsaw Pact intervention to restore 
Czechoslovakia to orthodoxy. The spec- 
ter of Polish troops participating in the 
invasion of a neighboring country—and 


marching side by side with East German 
soldiers—horrified the Polish public. 

If the Soviets decide to drop Gomul- 
ka because of the riots—as they did 
Czechoslovakia’s Antonin Novotny in 
1968—they may have some trouble pick- 
ing a strong successor, Mieczyslaw Moc- 
zar, a fervent anti-Zionist and also a war- 
time hero of the Communist partisans, 
has long been regarded as the Soviets’ 
—and Gomulka’s—enemy. Gomulka’s 
protégé and Vice Premier, Stanislaw Ko- 
ciolek, had special responsibility for the 
Gdansk area, and thus has been dis- 
credited by the rioting. A more likely 
candidate is Edward Gierek, 57, the Pol- 
itburo’s leading technocrat, who as the 
party boss of Katowice has made the Pol- 
ish mines the safest and most auto- 
mated in the world. 

The Soviets know full well that Polish 
workers last week attacked Gomulka’s 
party headquarters and burned the party 
records—even as rebelling Polish peas- 
ants in former times used to race to the 
manor house to burn the tax rolls and 
debtors’ rolls. Gomulka has survived de- 
feat before, but after such exquisite hu- 
miliation, the day of this durable dictator 
may be almost over. 
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SOVIET UNION 
The Attack on Solzhenitsyn 


Once again, Russia’s heavy artillery 
was rolled out against that nation’s great- 
est living novelist last week. In a major 
policy pronouncement, the Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda vowed that vig- 
ilance would henceforth be exercised 
to “sweep away” Alexander Solzheni- 
tsyn and other “wretched renegades.” 
The author's banned novels, Cancer 
Ward and The First Circle, which were 
bestsellers in the West, were excoriated 
by Pravda as “lampoons on the Soviet 
Union which blacken the achievements 
of our fatherland and the dignity of 
the Soviet people.” 

Even more ominously, the paper 
equated Solzhenitsyn with dissidents, 
like Andrei Amalric, who are now serv- 
ing sentences in concentration camps 
for precisely the offenses Pravda at- 
tributes to Solzhenitsyn. So menacing 
was Pravda's denunciation that many 
Sovietologists fear for the writer's phys- 
ical safety. They believe that Soviet 
hard-liners, angered by the Nobel Prize 
award to Solzhenitsyn this month, have 
increased the pressure to bring the be- 
leaguered author to trial. 

Key Figure. Solzhenitsyn's arrest 
would be the cruel but logical culmina- 
tion of a three-year effort by the KGB, the 
Soviet secret police, to fabricate a case 
against him based on Article 70 of the 
Russian criminal code. That article 
makes it a crime, punishable by seven 
years’ imprisonment, for a writer delib- 
erately to “disseminate slander” about 
the Soviet system in Russia or abroad. In 
order to build a case that could appear 
plausible in court, the KGB has planted 
Solzhenitsyn's forbidden manuscripts, 
together with spurious “authorizations,” 
on unsuspecting Western publishers. 
Many Sovietologists believe that the key 
figure in this elaborate plot is one Pavel 
Licko, a sometime Czechoslovak jour- 
nalist but also a longtime Soviet intelli- 
gence officer. 

Licko first met Solzhenitsyn in 1967, 
when he called on the writer at his for- 
mer home in Ryazan, a city that is out 
of bounds to foreigners. Unaware that 
Licko had held a top post in the Slo- 
vak Central Committee during the Sta- 
linist terror, Solzhenitsyn accorded him 
an interview—the first he had ever giv- 
en a foreigner. On the strength of the in- 
terview, which was published in several 
European countries, Licko later visited 
London, where he boasted of his sup- 
posed intimacy with Solzhenitsyn; he 
also signed an affidavit saying that the 
author had entrusted him with a manu- 
script of Cancer Ward and had asked 
him to place it for publication in Eng- 
land. In addition, Licko tried to per- 
suade Western newsmen to print an 
assortment of fantastic stories and pat- 
ent lies that made Solzhenitsyn out to 
be a traitor to his country. 

When fragmentary reports reached 
Solzhenitsyn in Russia of his purported 
“authorization” of Cancer Ward, he sent 
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letters to two European newspapers de- 
nying that he had authorized any West- 
ern firm to publish it. Told by friends 
that Licko had claimed to represent 
him in the sale of the novel, the author 
stated categorically that he had never 
even given the man a manuscript, let 
alone instructions about its publication. 
More Ammunition. During the brief 
Dubéek liberalization in 1968, Licko was 
fired from his magazine job by colleagues 
who apparently shared the widespread 
suspicion that he worked for the KGB. 
After the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, however. Licko again enjoyed 
the status he had held under the ter- 
roristic regime of Party Chief Rudolf 
Slansky. By 1969, he had been promot- 
ed to editor-in-chief of a Czechoslo- 
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SOLZHENITSYN AT HOME 
“Wretched renegade.” 


vak Communist propaganda magazine. 

Last September, Licko was suddenly 
arrested on charges of “damaging the in- 
terests of the Czechoslovak Republic 
abroad.” He is still awaiting trial. “Very 
few liberals, and certainly no hard-liners, 
have been arrested in Czechoslovakia 
since the invasion,” British Sovietologist 
Leopold Labedz points out. “Then why 
Licko?” he asks. Labedz and other ex- 
perts believe that the KGB may be sac- 
rificing an agent to obtain more ammu- 
nition against Solzhenitsyn. If Licko is 
tried for “representing” Solzhenitsyn 
abroad, the KGB can probably count on 
him to testify to the same lies he once at- 
tempted to foist on journalists. Licko’s 
testimony could then serve the Soviet 
prosecution in the event of a political 
show trial of Solzhenitsyn. 

Britain’s Robert Conquest, a specialist 
on the brutal Soviet purges of 1937-38, 
considers such a trial likely. “Solzhe- 


nitsyn’s arrest.” he says, “would be a 
major political decision, signifying a war 
to the death against all opposition in Rus- 
sia. and a reversion to the tightest kind 
of totalitarian control.” 


SPAIN 


Return of the “Ultras”? 


On cue, shops and banks shut down all 
over Madrid. Government offices closed, 
loosing a flood of loyal bureaucrats onto 
the streets. They joined blue-shirted 
youths carrying the black-and-red ban- 
ners of the Falange, aging veterans 
proudly sporting their Spanish Civil War 
ribbons, and thousands of ordinary men 
and women. By high noon, an estimated 
500,000 Madrilehos had crowded into 
the broad Plaza de Oriente, which faces 
the imposing 18th century royal palace. 
For two hours, the mob waved banners 
—one read GOD SAVE US FROM WEAK 
GOVERNMENT—Sang hymns, chanted 
Falangist slogans. and shot their right 
arms up in a rigid fascist salute to the 
empty second-floor balcony. 

Not until the horde had settled into a 
ravenous chant of “Franco! Franco! 
Franco! Franco!” did the Caudillo step 
onto the balcony. Dressed in a heavy 
gray overcoat, and looking all of his 78 
years, he could hardly have found his re- 
ception disappointing. When the crowd 
saw Prince Juan Carlos, Spain’s future 
king, at Franco’s side, they shouted 
“Franco solo! Franco solo!” Paling vis- 
ibly, the young prince quickly stepped 
back. “Spaniards!” croaked Francisco 
Franco in his high voice. “Thank you for 
this explosion of faith and enthusiasm, 
seconded by the people who believe in 
the destiny of the motherland.” 

Street Referendum. Though it was all 
carefully orchestrated—right down to 
the light planes towing VIVA FRANCO 
banners overhead—the mammoth rally 
nonetheless gave evidence that Franco 
could still count on the fealty of the 
working-class Falangists who brought 
him to power 31 years ago. The last time 
he had called for such a show of public 
allegiance was in 1946, when his seven- 
year-old regime was under extreme pres- 
sure from abroad to democratize. This 
time, the threat was internal—perhaps 
the most serious Franco has faced. 

The focal point of the crisis was not 
in Madrid, but 130 miles away in Bur- 
gos. There in a military court 16 young 
radicals from Spain's northern Basque 
country are on trial on charges of as- 
sorted “separatist-terrorist-Communist 
activities.” The 16 are members of the 
E.T.A. (for Euskadi at Askatusana 
—“Basque Land and Liberty” in 
Basque), a small, militant group of ter- 
rorists who profess to be fighting for 
local autonomy. 

The regime had envisioned the trial as 
the climax of a two-year campaign to 
crush, once and for all, a nationalist re- 
surgence in Spain's four Basque provinc- 
es. But the kidnaping of Eugen Beihl, a 
West German diplomat still held hostage 
somewhere in Spain, proved that the 
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E.T.A. was still in business; moreover, 
when the trial got under way, an unprec- 
edented wave of strikes, demonstrations 
and clashes with police erupted in every 
major city in Spain. Thus the courtroom 
drama escalated into a kind of noisy 
street referendum on the regime itself. 
Silent Majority. Though most of 
Spain's 2,000,000 Basques—prosperous, 
Catholic and deeply conservative—care 
little about the E.T.A.’s fuzzy vision of 
“a socialist Basque state,” the provinces 
fell in behind the Burgos 16. Unsettled 
by stories of police torture and by the 
fact that two of the defendants are 
priests, Spain’s complacent and _ pro- 
Franco bishops united in a plea for 
“maximum clemency.” Even more dis- 
tressing to the regime were leaked re- 
ports that high Spanish officials, among 
them Foreign Minister Gregorio Lopez 
Bravo, were grumbling privately about 
the trial. When 300 prominent artists and 
intellectuals began a 48-hour sit-in at the 
Abbey of Montserrat near Barcelona, the 
center of Spain's Catalan autonomy 
movement, officials demanded that Ab- 
bot Cassia Mauro just throw them all 
out on grounds that the protest was “a 
provocation.” Replied the burly abbot: 
“So was the Burgos court-martial.” 
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ARMY GENERALS & THE CAUDILLO 


Last week, though, it was the turn of 
the “ultras’—Spain’s hard-liners—and 
they struck back in force. Under strong 
pressure from army officers who filled 
newspapers with open letters denouncing 
“outrages committed by minorities,” 
Franco called an emergency Cabinet 
meeting. The Cabinet invoked emergen- 
cy powers that allow suspected trouble- 
makers to be jailed for up to six months 
without trial. Meanwhile, the streets were 
taken over by what one pro-Franco 
newspaper, not very originally, called 
“the silent majority.” In Burgos, where 
the five-man military court was still pon- 
dering the case—their decision may not 
be announced until after Christmas 
—demonstrators paraded through town 
chanting “Long live the army!” 

Hard-liners v. Technocrats. Never in 
Franco’s rule had Spain's divisions been 
so deep or so public. The issue was not so 
much the Basques as the shape of post- 
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Franco Spain itself. A rash of campus 
protests in Madrid and Barcelona nearly 
two years ago was all the excuse the gen- 
erals needed to demand that Franco scut- 
tle his five-year experiment in “liberaliza- 
tion” of state controls on the press, the 
labor unions and the universities—or 
face a military coup. There were signs 
last week that the hard-liners had sum- 
moned up the fading Falange to battle a 
new target: the “technocrats.” These are 
mostly members of the secretive but 
apolitical Catholic lay organization Opus 
Dei, whose adherents control much of 
Spain’s commerce and communications. 

The Opus Dei technocrats are credit- 
ed with the financial savvy and discipline 
that has pulled Spain out of the econom- 
ic Dark Ages over the past 13 years. 
Partly as a reward, partly because Fran- 
co recognized that they alone could lead 
Spain into Europe and the Common 
Market, Franco last winter ceded to 
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HOSTAGE BEIHL IN E.T.A. HIDEOUT 
High noon for Franco. 


them the commanding voice in the gov- 
ernment. The ascendancy of Opus Dei 
has deeply wounded the once supreme 
Falangists, who fought beside the Caudi- 
llo in the "30s. They vented their rage last 
week in front of the royal palace, shout- 
ing “Franco si, gobierno no!”"—"Franco 
yes, the government no!” 

The technocrats did not have to shout 
to make themselves heard. The two most 
prominent supporters of Opus Dei 
—Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo and 
Economic Planning Minister Laureano 
L6épez Rodé—simply failed to show up 
at last week's Cabinet meeting. 
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BRITAIN 
Oiling the Machinery 


Piccadilly Circus once again gave 
forth its familiar neon glow. Parliament 
put away its candles and kerosene lan- 
terns. Elevators could be counted on to 
go up and down. Unheated flats grew 
warm, and unlit streets became bright. 
The blackouts (Time, Dec. 21) that for 
nearly a week had affected as much as 
one-quarter of Britain at any given mo- 
ment were finally over. 

Capitulating to growing public anger 
and to popular support for the Con- 
servative government's hard-line stand 
against inflationary wage increases, 
the 125,000 Electrical Trades Union 
(E.T.U.) workers abandoned their crip- 
pling power slowdown. While the E.T.U. 
power men did not give up their de- 
mands (a $13.92 increase Over current 
average weekly earnings of $57.60), they 
submitted to adjudication of their wage 
claims by a Special Court of Inquiry 
charged with formally taking the na- 
tional interest into account. 

Alien Provisions. Whether the 
E.T.U.’s capitulation proves to be a last- 
ing victory for Tory Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath depends on whether or not 
the Court of Inquiry rules in favor of the 
Electricity Council, which had offered 
the workers only $4.80 more a week. 
Nonetheless, Heath's success in preserv- 
ing his hard line has for the moment 
given pause to imminent inflationary 
wage claims by other nationalized public 
workers, including employees of Brit- 
ain’s railway, post office and waterworks. 
It has also increased his personal popu- 
larity. A Gallup poll taken during the 
E.T.U. slowdown indicated that 45% of 
the populace approved of Heath's per- 
formance as Prime Minister, while 42% 
were dissatisfied—a dramatic reversal of 
the 39% v. 45% showing last month. 

Heath's image as a tough-minded in- 
flation fighter was also improved last 
week when Parliament approved in prin- 
ciple his government's Industrial Rela- 
tions Bill. The bill would make labor con- 
tracts legally binding, with damage pay- 
ments levied against unions that violate 
its terms. It would also introduce secret 
strike ballots and 60-day cooling-off pe- 
riods for proposed strikes that threaten 
national health, safety or the economy. 

The Labor Party, led by former Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, angrily de- 
nounced the bill and compared it to 
America’s Taft-Hartley Act. Said Wil- 
son in a speech to Parliament: “We do 
not believe that we have anything very 
much to learn from the U.S. in in- 
dustrial relations matters. Yet we are 
being asked to vote for a bill which al- 
most exclusively conveys into our law ir- 
relevant and alien provisions from the 
United States.’ Nevertheless, the bill 
was approved by a 44-vote margin—14 
more than the Tory majority. 

After overseeing approval of his labor 
measure, Heath flew to Canada for a 
meeting with Prime Minister Trudeau, 
followed by a two-day visit with Presi- 
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HEATH & NIXON AT WHITE HOUSE 
A “natural relationship.” 


dent Nixon. In Washington, Heath and 
Nixon discussed foreign policy and eco- 
nomic problems. Heath stressed that 
Britain’s role in Europe, through its pro- 
posed entry into the Common Market, 
could only benefit what he called the 
“natural relationship” between the U.S. 
and Britain, as well as “the Atlantic Al- 
liance and the whole Free World.” He in- 
dicated concern with Congress's inclina- 
tion toward protectionist trade policies 
that could cut by 20% Britain's annual 
$2.2 billion in exports to the U.S. The 
two heads of government also issued a 
joint statement calling for the resump- 
tion of the Jarring Arab-Israeli talks. 
And they conferred about this week's 
U.S. decision to establish a small air-na- 
val-and-communications base on the 
British-held atoll of Diego Garcia to help 
offset the Soviet Union’s growing naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean. 

The amicable talks apparently ended 
a period of relations between Wash- 
ington and London that Heath himself 
had described as being bogged down 
with “rusted machinery.” All in all, the 
Prime Minister seemed to have suc- 
cessfully oiled machinery on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


CUBA 


The Subs of Cienfuegos 

Last September the White House an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union was 
building a base to service missile-car- 
rying submarines at the south Cuban 
port of Cienfuegos. The news set off 
shock waves of fear that an East-West 
confrontation comparable to the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis was imminent. But 
then the Soviets removed their sub- 
marine tender from Cienfuegos, and the 
moment of alarm seemed to pass. 

Despite President Nixon’s press-con- 
ference statement that he was unworried 
by Soviet naval presence in the western 
Auantic, there is some evidence that the 
crisis has merely been postponed, U-2 re- 
connaissance photographs show that the 


base is almost complete (see map). In ad- 
dition to bunkers for storing submarine- 
borne nuclear weapons, the Russians 
have built a steel antisubmarine barrier 
net between the shore and the island of 
Cayo Carenas and have installed anti- 
aircraft emplacements. They have also 
built a pier for docking submarines and 
elaborate rest and recreation facilities. 
The bay now contains two storage barg- 
es designed to receive the discharges of 
nuclear-contaminated effluent from sub- 
marines. The tender that touched off the 
September announcement is still cruis- 
ing the Caribbean, and could return to 
Cienfuegos at any time. 

Double Capacity. One U.S. naval of- 
ficial describes the Cienfuegos base as 
“smaller than Holy Loch and larger 
than Rota,” referring to U.S. nuclear 
submarine bases in Scotland and Spain. 
It could service any of the Soviet navy’s 
76 nuclear submarines, including those 
of the Polaris-type Yankee class, of 
which the Soviets presently have 13. 
The practical strategic effect of the base 
will be to double the Soviets’ nuclear 
submarine capability in American wa- 
ters; one Yankee submarine will be able 
to perform a surveillance mission that re- 
quired two such ships before. 

The Nixon Administration faces a di- 
lemma over how to react to the base at 
Cienfuegos. An outright confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, in an area deep 
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within the traditional “U.S. sphere of in- 
fluence,” would almost certainly rule 
out the advancement of top-priority Ad- 
ministration objectives concerning the 
SALT talks, the war in Viet Nam, and 
the stalemate in the Middle East. The 
U.S. seems to be resigned to the pres- 
ence of Soviet naval vessels in the Ca- 
ribbean, with the submarines serviced 
in international waters from a tender 
based in Cuba. But it hopes that the So- 
viets will not force the issue by putting 
the Cienfuegos base into operation. 

Ever since 1962, State Department of- 
ficials have alluded to a vaguely de- 
fined “understanding” between John 
Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev that 
the U.S. would not invade Cuba if the 
Soviets did not build strategic bases or 
install nuclear weapons there. Last 
month the White House let it be known 
that this understanding had been “re 
newed.” In the meantime, however, the 
Cienfuegos base is all but ready to ser- 
vice Soviet nuclear missile submarines. 


INDIA 
Reprieve for the Rajahs 


One of Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s major political goals has been to 
abolish the special privileges long ac- 
corded to India’s 278 maharajahs and ra- 
jahs. Last September, after Parliament 
failed to approve a bill that would amend 
the constitution and reduce their high- 
nesses to just plain misters, she ordered 
the President of India, V.V. Giri, to 
issue a decree achieving the same goal. 





To her chagrin, the nation’s Supreme 
Court last week struck down her cher- 
ished accomplishment by a 9-to-2 mar- 
gin. The court agreed with the princes 
that the decree violated their traditional 
property rights as guaranteed by the con- 
stitution and was therefore illegal. 

At least for a while, the princes will 
continue to enjoy the dazzling array of 
perquisites that have been theirs ever 
since the British left India. Their pal- 
aces are guarded at government ex- 
pense and maharajahs are entitled to 
salutes of anywhere from eleven to 64 
guns. Even more important, the princes 
will be restored to their tax-free, gov- 
ernment-provided privy purses. which 
range from a lordly $345,000 for the 
Maharajah of Mysore to a lowly $26.50 
for the Talukdar of Katodia 

It is virtually certain, however, that 
Mrs. Gandhi will not allow the court's 
ruling to stand. Although Parliament ad- 
journed last weekend, she may well in- 
troduce at the next session new legis- 
lation designed to circumvent the judg- 
es’ objections. Such a bill might easily 
pass next time, since it initially failed 
by a scant one-third of a vote to get 
the required two-thirds majority in the 
Rajya Sabha, Parliament's upper house 
There are even rumors that she may dis- 
solve Parliament and call for new elec- 
tions, using the ruling on the princes as 
a rallying point to gain a larger major- 
ity. In a land where the average annual 
income is only $70, the princely priv- 
ileges might well prove to be a popular 
and politically effective issue. 


PRINCES ON ELEPHANT 
Riding on borrowed time. 
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SAIGON HOUSES WITH PAINTED FLAGS 
No angel of death. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Beware: Wet Paint 


Almost overnight, the symbol was ev- 
erywhere to be seen. On the doors and 
porch posts of houses, huts and hovels 
from the Delta to the highlands, mil- 
lions of neatly painted South Vietnem- 
ese flags suddenly appeared, in gorgeous 
hues of canary yellow and crimson 

Saigon officials and U.S. advisers in- 
sisted that they had no part in the flag 
painting. But the phenomenon began 
after President Nguyen Van Thieu an- 
nounced a stepped-up pacification pro 
gram following President Nixon's sug- 
gestion in October of a standstill cease- 
fire. In such a cease-fire (Known local- 
ly as a “leopard-skin” arrangement) 
blotches of Viet Cong-held territory 
would be interspersed with strongpoints 
controlled by the Saigon government 
Word soon reached Saigon’s function- 
aries that any village that was to be re- 
garded as government-controlled should 
be marked with flags—which reminded 
some observers of the origin of Pass- 
over, when the ancient Jews smeared 
their doors with blood to keep away 
the angel of death. Often using paint pro- 
cured by American district advisers with 
U.S. funds earmarked for “high-impact 
projects,” pacification cadres and Pop- 
ular Force soldiers began painting the 
most hotly contested villages first. In 
many cases, armed guards had to be 
sent in to get the flags painted 

U.S. intelligence officials insist that 
the Communist guerrillas are so dis 
turbed by Thieu's attempt to paint all 
of South Viet Nam into his corner 
that they have launched a campaign to 
deface the ubiquitous flags. Even so, 
the whole effort struck some as absurd 
The Vietnamese satirical magazine Mos- 
quito, for example, has recommended 
that to help the government distinguish 
between Communists and __ loyalists, 
“each citizen should have his head 
shaved like a monk and then have the na- 
tional flag painted on it.” 
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Several prominent leaders of the 
Women’s Lib movement have raised a 
new banner to battle under: bisexuality. 
Reacting to Time's story (Dec. 14) re- 
porting Militant Kate Millett's public 
admission that she is “bisexual,” nine 
Women’s Lib leaders held a press con- 
ference last week in New York City to 
announce common cause with “the 
struggle of homosexuals to attain their 
liberation in a sexist society.” The lead- 
ers, including Millett herself, Ti-Grace 
Atkinson of the National Organization 
of Women, and Writers Gloria Steinem, 
Sally Kempton and Susan Brownmiller, 
issued a prepared statement. Excerpt: 
“Lesbian 1s a label used as a psychic 
weapon to keep women locked into 
their male-defined ‘feminine role.’ The 
essence of that role is that a woman is de- 
fined in terms of her relationship to 
men. A woman is called a lesbian when 
she functions autonomously. Woman's 
autonomy is what Women’s Liberation 
is all about.” 

The impact of Actor Jackie Gleason 
on Rudolph Walter Wanderone Jr. goes 
on and on. When Gleason played a pool 
shark called Minnesota Fats in The Hus- 
tler (1961), Wanderone, then known as 
New York Fats. was moved to sue. But 
the cash value of the movie's publicity 
made him change his mind—and his 
monicker; instead of trying to beat them, 
he joined them. As Minnesota Fats, he 
prospered, became president of a bil- 
liards-equipment company and starred in 
a TV show. Now he, not Gleason, is play- 
ing Minnesota Fats in a movie called The 
Player, currently being shot in Baton 
Rouge, La. Too well known for hus- 
tling, Fats now plays exhibition games 


MINNESOTA FATS 
On film. 
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—with no frills. After watching dinner- 
jacketed players at a New York tourna- 
ment, he once observed that “dressing a 
pool player in a tuxedo is like putting 
whipped cream on a hot dog.” 

After carefully inspecting the mouth 
of their gift horse, a committee of 15 stu- 
dents from Amherst, Hampshire, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke and the University of 
Massachusetts decided last week to ac- 
cept $25,000 from John D. Rockefeller 
Ill. He had offered to pay expenses for a 
student-faculty study to determine what 
kind of social-improvement _ project 
might be carried out in the Connecticut 
River valley (Time, Dec. 21). The stu- 
dents had refused to take the money until 
they could check out Rockefeller’s mo- 
tives —64 is, after all, quite a bit over 30. 

What is the purpose of poetry? One 
well-qualified practitioner of the art sup- 
plied an answer at a doctors’ meeting 


HARRY AEDL—LIFE 





W.H. AUDEN 
On poetry. 


in Manhattan. Said Poet Wystan H. 
Auden, 63: “To enable people a little bet- 
ter to enjoy life, or a little better to en- 
dure it.” What is a minor poet? The 
furrowed face broke into a smile: “If 
you take two poems by one man and 
read them, and you can’t tell which 
was written first, that is a minor poet.” 
The subject of education evoked an- 
other satisfyingly sweeping statement: 
“Political history is far too criminal a 
subject to be a fit thing to teach chil- 
dren. Art history, literary history, yes 
—but not political history.” 

Last week, after modeling his new, 
somewhat military bathrobe at a West 
Point preview, Funnyman Bob Hope, 
67, put his show on the G.I. road for the 
20th Christmas season. Hope's send-off 
included a Christmas supercard signed 
by President Nixon, Vice President Ag- 
new, the Governors of the 50 states and 
all the members of Congress. He also got 
a holiday shopping assignment: he’s to 








BOB HOPE 
On the road. 


“buy the boys soft drinks” with a check 
for $8,000 from the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. With an 87-member 
troupe including Actress Ursula Andress, 
Cincinnati Reds Catcher Johnny Bench, 
and Miss World Jennifer Hosten, Hope 
will spend 15 days at military installa- 
tions in Britain, West Germany, the 
Mediterranean, Thailand, Korea, Alaska 
and, of course, Viet Nam. “I hope it’s the 
last time I get to Viet Nam,” said Bob, 
“and I think it will be.” 

Life continued to imitate a detective 
story in the ongoing Howard Hughes 
mystery last week. No fewer than nine 
private investigators moved into rooms 
directly beneath the Hughes suite on the 
ninth floor of Nassau’s Britannia Beach 
Hotel, their suitcases crammed with bug- 
ging devices, amplifiers and detailed 
maps of the island, Perhaps nine was a 
few too many to be inconspicuous; per- 
haps they were out-bugged from above. 
In any case, they were spotted, ques- 
tioned and turned over to Bahamian au- 
thorities by agents of Intertel, a security 
firm employed by the Hughes Tool Co. 
“Get off the island,” said the Bahamians 
to the Private Ears, and off they went, 
without so much as a coded call for help. 

From Saigon word came that Gener- 
al Creighton Abrams Jr., 56, command- 
er of U.S. forces in South Viet Nam who 
previously indicated no religious prefer- 
ence, has joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. Meanwhile, back at the Penta 
gon, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird dedicated a small room in the 
A-ring as a place for meditation and 
prayer. “In a sense, this ceremony marks 
the completion of the Pentagon,” said 
Secretary Laird. “Peace is the business 
of this building.” 
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Death at the Hospital 

Nothing fails like success. Example: 
The Weekender, a shoestring weekly in 
Traverse City, Mich., that was mildly 
successful at reporting offbeat stories 
and doing a bit of gentle muckraking 
until last Aug. 11 at 6:30 a.m. 

That was the hour when a General 
Motors tool repairman named Francis 
Cronk accepted a collect call from the 
Traverse City state hospital for mental 
patients. His mentally retarded son, John 
David Cronk, 26, had died. The hospital 
autopsy claimed “acute pulmonary con- 
gestion.” Dismayed, the Cronks ordered 
another autopsy by a private pathologist, 
Dr. Charles E. Black. His report was star- 
tling: death had resulted from severe 
chest and abdominal injuries, including 
contusions of the lungs, stomach and di- 
aphragm, apparently caused by beatings. 
Three weeks later, Weekender published 
its own account of Cronk’s death as well 
as a series of interviews revealing that 
beatings were not uncommon in Hall 
Six, a section for violent patients, where 
John Cronk had been confined. 

Blacklist. By no means a madhouse 
on a haunted hill, the hospital is run con- 
scientiously by Dr. Duane Sommerness, 
who since becoming medical superin- 
tendent of the institution in 1956, has 
made notable improvements. When he 
took over, there were seven doctors for 
3,000 patients; now the ratio is 30 to 
1,688, with 1,070 other employees, a 
ratio recommended by the American 
Psychiatric Association. Today, 54% of 
the patients come of their own accord; 
15 years ago, only 10% did so, and 
the average stay has been reduced from 
three years to less than twelve months. 

In Cronk’s case, Sommerness did not 
deny that beating was a possibility. But 
he attacked the newspaper instead of 
the problem. Hospital committees were 
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formed to write letters to the newspaper's 
advertisers protesting the articles. “I feel 
so strongly about these articles,” wrote 
Mrs. Wilma Schmidt, director of nurs- 
ing, “that I would not be able to do busi- 
ness with any company that continues 
to support this type of sensational jour- 
nalism. I'm sure many of our employ- 
ees feel this way.” A list of Weekender 
advertisers was posted on the hospital’s 
bulletin board; people on the list began 
getting anonymous phone calls ranging 
from obscene to threatening. 

Perverted Power. Boasting an annual 
budget of $11.5 million, Traverse City 
Hospital wields considerable influence 
in the town (pop. 17.700). The man- 
ager of the local Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. store, David C. Zemke, wrote to 
Sommerness: “We will refrain from fur- 
ther use of this media. Please assure 
your employees that we value their pa- 
tronage very highly and are indeed sorry 
if we offended them.” After hospital of- 
ficials threatened to move the institu- 
tion’s bank accounts, the National Bank 
and Trust Co. also canceled its ad- 
vertising. So did Robert Dean, president 
of Red Mill Lumber Co., pointing out 
that “a boycott by employees and their 
friends would have been staggering.” 

Michigan Attorney General Frank J. 
Kelley investigated, then wrote a letter 
to the state’s department of mental 
health. “We make no judgment relating 
to the hospital's handling of the Cronk 
matter,” wrote the attorney general. He 
itemized the high-pressure techniques 
against advertisers, and added: “Hospital 
officials have, in effect, made the state 
a party to an attempt to stifle freedom 
of the press by the use of economic 
pressures. [The hospital's] power has 
been perverted. Such action cannot be 
tolerated.” 

But the campaign continues. By last 
week, advertising in Weekender had 
dropped 40%. from 1,000  square- 
column inches per issue to only 600. Ed- 
itor Suzanne Snyder. 26, and Publisher 
John McCann were forced to raise the 
price five cents a copy. She and the pa- 
per’s two staffers cut their salaries from 
$80 to $27 a week. “When you've been 
economically squeezed to a point where 
you don't have enough to eat,” she 
says, “you begin to think enough is 
enough. But by that time you're ready 
to plan the next issue.” 


Vogue 4 la Moreau 

Only a standard cover with a picture 
of a beautiful woman identifies the mag- 
azine as the latest Paris Vogue. Inside, 
things are far from standard. In an ef- 
fort to increase circulation and dress 
up its Christmas issue, Paris Vogue has 
twice chosen a guest editor for its year- 
end edition. Last year she was Fran- 
goise Sagan. who limited her tasks to 
writing only a couple of pages. This 
year the choice was Actress Jeanne Mo- 
reau, who does nothing halfheartedly. 





EDITOR MOREAU 
Serious seductress. 


“Being a beginner, it was natural that 
I should lean toward something I knew,” 
she says. That means sensuality and 
films. So she asked 15 couturiers to cre- 
ate dresses capturing the personality of 
20 film makers. Some of the results 
are nothing short of smashing, witness 
Emanuel Ungaro’s idea of Andy War- 
hol: a floor-length cape punctured by 
hundreds of holes with plastic spheres 
swinging in the openings. Or from Lan- 
vin, the dramatic Pier Paolo Pasolini cre- 
ation: a black sweater that takes a breast- 
baring plunge to the waist, with bold- 
patterned Zouave pants. For the sen- 
sual part, Moreau had Henri Cartier- 
Bresson photograph five of her favorite 
men, then ran the pictures opposite blow- 
ups of the precise segments of a wom- 
an’s body that most attracts each of 
them. There, in all its grace and grain- 
iness, is the small of the back for Actor 
Claude Rich; the belly, dappled with 
goose flesh, for Dancer Jean Babilée. 

Moreau hates the cold, so she de- 
cided to do a ski-fashion layout as a pho- 
tographic comic book, shot in a studio, 
She commissioned Playwright Frangoise 
Dorin to write the scenario and got 
Actor Jean-Louis Trintignant and Ac- 
tress Nathalie Delon (Alain’s ex) to ham 
it up while modeling the necessary ski 
clothes. To caption 21 displays of Christ- 
mas-gift ideas, Moreau wrote poetry, 
which is reproduced in her own hand- 
writing and reveals a whimsical side of 
the serious seductress: 


In the hollow of the shoulder a pearl 
Born of the breaking wave 

Bathed in the Orient’s gleam 

I move only deliberately 

I am fragile 


Moreau seemed surprised by her own 
reaction to the female world of fashion 
magazines. “I loved working on the mag- 
azine,” she says, “because it’s full of 
women. Really, [ mean it. I found I 
loved working with women because they 
do serious things lightly.” 
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THERE ARE SOME JOBS 
WE WON’T TOUCH. 


The tiniest speck of dust, the slight- 
est trace of moisture can keep a tiny 
circuit from working 


So when we make them we have to 
maintain operating-room cleanli- 
ness; and we have to keep out all 
moisture 
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Rubber gloves are 
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At Western Electric we're making 
more and more electronic parts that 
eed this sort of treatment, because 
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cated. It has to be, because it’s han- 
dling millions more phone calls than 
it ever has before 

Western Electric. The people who 
make Bell telephones and the com- 
munications equipment of the future. 
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Ah, Poets 


I wonder who that man is 

The one with the white teeth and 
hig smile. 

He's very tall and funny, 

He writes poetry wonderfully, 

And he always gets nervous. 

He's a scatterbrain like me 

And he wears great big round 
glasses. 

He's got curly hair and a big 
face 

(No, he isn’t Santa Claus) 

He is about 40, he looks about 35 

And he acts about 18. 

Oh now I remember—it's Mr. Koch. 

—Eliza Bailey, Age 12 


When the funny man with the big 
round glasses comes bouncing into the 
classroom at Manhattan's P.S. 61, the 
sixth-graders burst into applause. “Hi 
there, poets,” says Kenneth Koch. “How 
about a Christmas poem today?” He sug- 
gests all sorts of ideas: “Like what would 
the ocean do if it really cared about 
Christmas? Or the eagles, sparrows and 
robins—what would they do? The apes 
in Africa, would they swing from the 
trees? Or Abraham Lincoln, would he 
shave his beard? The rain? The sun? 
And the people in Puerto Rico, or 
China = 

Without hesitation, their faces 
screwed up in concentration, the pre- 
teen poets attack their papers. Soon anx- 
ious hands wave in the air—"Mr. Koch! 
Mr. Koch!"—as the children bid to 
have their work approved. Koch bounc- 
es to each raised hand, never failing to 
be delighted with what he discovers. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


For Christmas the radishes are having a spelling bee. 

For Christmas the blackboard is going to the museum 

For Christmas the flag is going to Puerto Rico 

For Christmas the lights are going to the North Pole 

For Christmas the world is going to Venus 

For Christmas December 25 is going to have a party. 

For Christmas Lisa's going to eat her little heart out. 
Lisa Smalley, Age 11 


ALL MY PRESENTS 
I'd give Billy a box of dancing girls 
I'd give Vivian Pandora's Box 
I'd give Lisa eight diamond rings 
I'd give my grandmother anything 


I'd give Tommy Ireland 
I'd give Mommy one hundred thousand pots of popcorn 
I'd give my uncle the 2001 spaceship 
And I'd give Daddy the world 

I'd give Banana a one-hundred-key xylophone 
I'd give myself me. 





KENNETH KOCH AT MANHATTAN’S P.S. 61 
No barriers like rhyme and meter. 


““On Christmas day cars will laugh 
with their jelly mufflers,” he reads 
aloud. “I love ‘jelly mufflers.’ " he laughs. 

‘Santa Claus is going on a diet.’ 
Oh, I like that.” He laughs again, mov- 
ing among what is now a forest of 
raised hands. One child, standing on tip- 
toe, drapes Koch’s head with tinsel as 
if he were a Christmas tree. School 
—or. for that matter, writing poetry 
—was never like this. 

Secret Feelings. Koch arrived at P.S. 
61 two years ago. A noted poet and pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, he 
brought with him a grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the sus- 
picion that children are full of verse, 
and a determination to make them aware 
of it. His success is convincingly dem- 
onstrated in Wishes, Lies, and Dreams 


There they come 
Down I come 


(Chelsea House; $7.95), a collection of 
his pupils’ work. In a long introduction 
to the delightful primer, Koch tells how 
he did it and how other teachers can 
do it too. 

Ignoring such “barriers” as rhyme 
and meter, Koch emphasized repetition, 
which is more natural to children. More 
important, he got the children to ex- 
press their “secret feelings, their fantasies 
—turning them on to their imagina- 
tions.” As he puts it: “There are lots of 
kids who have never been praised for 
saying the sky is purple.” His first suc- 
cess came when he asked the class to 
begin each line with the words “I wish 
. . .’ When Koch read their wish po- 
ems aloud, the children began waving, 
blushing, laughing and jumping up and 
down. Koch recalls: “It was the first 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
1 dreamed I was a Christmas Tree 
Well, 1 will be when they cut me down 
7 was two thousand years old 
My mother told me at one thousand years old 
1 would be a very graceful Christinas tree 


] woke up just as I was about to fall 


1 was in the middle of the living room floor 


all dressed up 


1 probably died and was reincarnated 
Oh now Christmas is over 

I didn't know they dump you 

I'll stick him with my needle 

Got him serves him right 


a person again 


I'll run away die and be reincarnated as 


My eyes opened once I was reincarnated again 


I'll never come back as a Christmas tree again 


Even though I was the best dressed one in the world. 


Tracy Roberts, Age 10 


Marion Mackles, Age 11 


GAHR 
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time they realized that others had se- 
cret feelings too.” 

To the basic “I wish” formula, Koch 
had the children add colors, noises, even 
comic-book characters: 


1 wish I were with Charlie Brown in 
a blue shirt in France. 

I wish I was ereen with Superman 

in Negev Desert. 

From wishes, they progressed to com- 
parisons (“A witch's coat is like a mus- 
sel’s shell"), then to dreams and lies (“I 
was born nowhere/And I live in a 
tree.”), The next step led to lines be- 
ginning “I used to. . .” alternated with 
“But now | .” This especially 
charmed the kids, perhaps because it re- 
minded them of their own constant phys- 
ical change. First-Grader Andrea Dock- 
ery offered a typical thought: 


1 used to be a fish 
But now lama nurse . 


Huge Creatures. Koch insists that 
any child can be attuned to poetry by 
any good teacher. He is now spreading 
that message by way of lectures and tele- 
vision (The David Frost and Today 
shows). NET will soon air a half-hour 
documentary filmed at P.S. 61. Though 
he has given up a regular schedule at 
the school (the program continues un- 
der Poet Ron Padgett), Koch likes to re- 
turn every couple of weeks just for the 
fun of it. On each visit. he is startled 
to see how small the children really 
are: “From their poetry, I think of 
them as these huge creatures. And now 
I can’t walk by an eight-year-old on 
the street without thinking, ‘Ah, a poet.’ ” 


The Phantom Tackle 


At Ohio's Wittenberg University this 


fall, the football team won all nine 
games, achieved its second unbeaten 


season, and became co-champion of the 
state conference. But last week disaster 
struck: Wittenberg was forced to for- 
feit all its 1970 games. 

What threw Wittenberg for a_ loss 
was a slight sin of omission by Tackle 
Rick Mako, 21. Last spring, because of 
some unpaid bills, Rick skipped reg- 
istering for his senior year; this fall the 
registrar's office told him it was too 
late. When a_ routine administrative 
check uncovered Rick’s nonstudent sta- 
tus last week, Wittenberg sportingly con- 
fessed that it had fielded an ineligible 
player. Conference officials duly voided 
the team’s record. 

Why did Rick do it? “I kind of pan- 
icked,” he says. “I got into a trap and 
didn’t Know what to do.” Hiding his an- 
guish inside his 215-lb. hulk, Rick con- 
tinued to live in the apartment he shared 
with other students near the campus; 
he spent his days practicing football 
and lurking in the library instead of at- 
tending classes. Nobody knew the dif- 
ference. As Wittenberg’s Athletic Di- 
rector Bill Edwards ruefully explained: 
“With so much independent study and 
so many seminars these days, it wasn't 
hard. He kind of lived a double life.” 
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THE THEATER 





Comic Tearjerker 

If the entire world turned into a 
bleak desert of melancholy, Neil Si- 
mon would be an oasis of laughter. His 
eye for the wryly amusing incongruities 
of life, his zingy one-line gag-ripostes, 
his ardently skilled desire to be en- 
tertaining—all these have made him the 
leading U.S. comic playwright for more 
than a decade. But like the clown with 
the yen to play Hamlet, Simon has 
had the urge, and been critically urged, 
to try his hand at more serious drama. 
The result is The Gingerbread Lady, a 
schizoid play in which the dramatist is 
so busy applying plasters of wit to woe- 





STAPLETON & VON FURSTENBERG IN “LADY” 
Dodging the bullets of pain. 


fully bruised psyches that the evening 
is doubly robbed, both of honest hurt 
and buoyant humor. 

The play focuses on a famed ex-song- 
stress named Evy (Maureen Stapleton), 
who has succumbed to the demons of al- 
coholism and nymphomania. She has 
just come home from a drying-out ses- 
sion at a sanatorium, Will she or will 
she not hit the bottle and the bed again? 
This is the basic situation, and it is 
weak, in that the audience knows that 
she will, or there would be no play. 
Evy’s two closest friends want to be 
loyal watchdogs, but their own shaky 
personalities make them abettors of de- 
spair. One is a middle-aged homosexual 
actor (Michael Lombard) who knows 
he will never make the grade in the the- 
ater. The other is a self-pampering nar- 
cissist (Betsy von Furstenberg), whose 
mentality is simply a cosmetic extension 
of her face. With inexplicable love and 
concern, Evy’s teen-age daughter (Ayn 
Ruymen) by a husband long since di- 


vorced from Evy, filters a ray of re- 
demptive hope for her mother through 
the final curtain. 

If this sounds like daytime TV soap 
opera, the play is perilously close to it 
—an unsettling kind of comic tearjerker. 
The various relationships are scarcely 
credible. It is impossible to believe that 
anyone as self-centered as the Von Fur- 
stenberg character could have nursed 
Evy through drinking bout after drink- 
ing bout, as she claims to have done. 
Maureen Stapleton gives a high-strung, 
neurotically personal performance, but 
we can never relate the woman onstage 
with the poster on the wall that says 
she once sang in Carnegie Hall. The 

Evy before us might be a 
gp SUburban housewife in a se- 
vere funk. Stapleton’s hys- 
teria is totally convincing, 
though she speaks in a pe- 
culiarly strident and monot- 
onous voice. The unfailingly 
attractive Betsy von Fursten- 
berg seems to be reciting 
her lines rather than deliv- 
ering them. Lombard is most 
felicitously cast as the ho- 
mosexual actor and is un- 
cannily reminiscent of James 
Coco in Last of the Red 
Hot Lovers. 

Different Ending. Prob- 
ably Simon is too normal 
(if the word does not sound 
pejorative) to intuit the in- 
ner nature of the characters 
he has put onstage. He is 
too self-disciplined, too ef- 
ficient, too morally respon- 
sible, ever to be able to 
understand an Evy except 
from the outside. Laughter 
is a form of incessant mo- 
tion in Simon's work. It is 
a self-protective device by 
which his characters dodge 
the bullets of real pain. Simon uses a 
joke both to ward off hurt and to as- 


ZODIAC 


suage it. In a play like The Gin- 
gerbread Lady, this use of laughter 


vitiates any deep emotion the moment 
after it is aroused. 

While this is one way of enduring sor- 
row, it is also a way of concealing the self 
from the self. Before Simon rewrote part 
of The Gingerbread Lady on the road 
tour (mostly the third act), it had a dif- 
ferent ending. In that former final scene, 
the lights are low. Evy is boozed out of 
her mind, and the record player is spin- 
ning one of her old romantic hits. She 
has just invited a Puerto Rican grocery 
boy to sit down in her living room, and 
we know she is going to go to bed with 
him. It was an unutterably sad scene, and 
it had the poignant reality of something 
out of Tennessee Williams, Clearly, there 
was a truth in that sadness that Neil Si- 
mon could not, and may never, bring 
himself to face. 

®T.£. Kalem 
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“The Glory of the Lord Shone Round About Them” 


HETHER God is dead or not, his angels seem 

to be. The angel in 1970 is mere commercial 
décor—a mothlike doll with pink wings and a smirk 
of good cheer, dangling amid the glitter balls on a 
thousand plastic Yule trees or twanging its poly- 
styrene harp in the window of a Brooklyn store. In 
fact, Christmas is about the only area of our culture 
in which angels survive at all. An archangel, Ga- 
briel, told the Virgin Mary that she would bear the 
son of God; it was an angel (progenitor of a billion 
Christmas cards) who appeared to the shepherds in 
a field near Bethlehem to proclaim the birth of 
Christ. Or rather, it “came upon them; and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid.” 

No Macy’s angel, that one. The awe that angels in- 
spired in those who saw them, the terrible sense of 
epiphany, the momentary contact with God's blaz- 
ing ambassador—all this has been lost in a welter of 
tinsel and feathers. The tongues of angels now speak 
with the voice of Muzak. It was not always so. An- 
gels have an older ancestry than Christianity itself, 
and the most copious sources for named angels are 
not the New or even the Old Testament but Tal- 
mudic and Mohammedan writings. Still, for nearly 
2.000 years the belief in angels was vital to Chris- 
tianity. Only in the past century and a half have an- 
gels suffered a leakage of meaning, ending in their 
present debilitated condition. 

Zero Population Growth. The angel of popular cul- 
ture today is to his forebears what the last American 
buffalo, ailing in some future zoo, will be to the mighty 
herds that roamed the West: a token, a remnant of a 
spiritual breed that will never return. In the 13th cen- 
tury, Doctor of the Church Albertus Magnus held that 
there were nine choirs of angels, “each choir at 6,666 
legions, and each legion at 6,666 angels.’ That made 
399,920,004, all fluttering and hymning in orbit 
around the throne of God. Of these, one-third were 
flung down with Lucifer, leaving 266,613,336. Angels 
are sexless and cannot breed, so this population 
achieved Z.P.G, at the instant of creation. (Hebrew tra- 
dition disagrees; according to the Talmud, new angels 
are born with every word God speaks.) 

What did they all do? Traditional Christian teach- 
ing holds that God created angels partly to adore 
and praise him—like a duke, forming his own opera 
company to entertain an audience of one—but also 
to serve as intermediaries between the worlds of spir- 
its and of men, between Heaven and Earth. Angels in- 
tervened, visibly or unseen, at every moment of 
God's enterprises, beginning with the largest of all: 
keeping the universe in motion. Tasks were dealt 
out among the various grades of angels; so vast a so- 
ciety obviously needed a pecking order. The structure 
of this heavenly bureaucracy varied in detail—it was 
the subject of much squabbling among medieval theo- 
logians—but not in outline. It consisted of nine angelic 
types, of which ordinary angels were the lowest. In de- 
scending order: 1. seraphs; 2. cherubs; 3. thrones: 4. 
dominations; 5. virtues; 6. powers; 7. principalities; 8. 
archangels; 9. angels. 

Now it came to pass, in the interlocking, abstract 
system of cosmology that medieval philosophers de- 
rived from Plato, that the universe was also divided 
into nine spheres, They nestled concentrically in one 
another like Chinese ivory balls. The innermost was 
the central and unmoving earth; outward from the 
earth were the spheres of the moon, of the five known 








CONTEMPORARY ANGELS 


planets, of the sun and the zodiac, and finally the pri- 
mum mobile. The primum mobile contained no mat- 
ter. Its energies kept the stars in their courses and the 
planets spinning. Seraphs, the most powerful angels, 
Kept the primum mobile moving; cherubs moved the 
zodiac, thrones the sphere of Saturn, and so on down 
to the moon, which fell under the care of common an- 
gels. The motive force of all this gyration was God's 
love for his own creations—Dante’s “Love, that moves 
the sun and the other stars.” 

Closing Diapason. The symbol of this beatific 
order was music. Musical harmony was an image of 
the perfect and immutable order that God had im- 
posed on his creation, structure developing out of 
structure like an immense fugue; the “music of the 
spheres” was considered to be less a figure of speech 
than a cosmological fact, and angels made it. As Dry- 
den put it, in Song for St. Cecelia's Day: 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 


The music-making angel became one of the fa- 
vorite personages of medieval and Renaissance art, 
but his repertory was not restricted, as it is today, to 
harp solos. The choir of angels in Luca Signorelli’s 
fresco of the Calling of the Chosen, circa 1500, 
pluck their lutes and viols and ecstatically flourish tam- 
bourines, and the arc of their overlapping wings be- 
comes a metaphor of the circling cosmos. 

If angelic creatures ministered to the universe in 
general, they attended to the earth in particular, and 
everything men did or were was affected by them. 
“Every blade of grass,” says the Talmud, “has its 
angel that bends over it and whispers ‘Grow, grow!’ 
An archetypical angel, that: like Mrs. Portnoy to 
young Alex: “Eat, son, eat.” 

Accidental Ingestion. Angels could cause or cure 
plague, summon up earthquakes and floods and par- 
alyze whole nations with famine. They destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, assisted in the slaying of the 
first-born of the Egyptians and annihilated the army 
of Sennacherib; others fed Elijah, shut the mouths 
of the lions in Daniel’s den, wrestled with Jacob, 
cured Tobit's blindness and announced the birth of 
Samson to Manoah. In a society whose world view 
was largely passive and deterministic, where every 
creature could symbolize some aspect of God, an- 
gels assumed vast importance. 

Medieval Europe was such a culture. Angels (and 
demons) were everywhere. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that an English farmer living in 1300 
would have believed more firmly that there were an- 
gels in Kent than that there were other farmers in 
France or Italy, You could meet an angel in a field, 
or accidentally ingest one if it perched on the tip of 
your fork. Every living man had his guardian angel, di- 
rected by God to the comparatively lowly task of help- 
ing to protect him from physical and spiritual harm. 

“That is what an angel is, an idea of God.” So 
said the great mystic. Meister Eckhart. But ideas 
have no visual form, and the struggle to make an- 
gels concrete absorbed the energies of Europe's art- 
ists for nearly 1,000 years. The angel became one of 
the master images of religious experience. 

“The concept of an angel,” wrote one recent stu- 
dent of the creatures, Theodora Ward, in Men and 
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ANGELS: Messengers 
from God 
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Weeping angels in Giotto’s “Lamentation” (1305) 


Grand cherub in a 13th century Venetian mosaic 


Cute cherubs by Rubens (1635) 


Majestic Romanesque angel blows the 
trump in an llth century fresco 
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Angels, “is peculiar to the monotheistic religions, 
in which the immensity of the power concentrated in 
one universal god must somehow be channeled to 
reach the needs of man, as a great river may be di- 
verted into a system of ducts to irrigate fields.” But 
how to embody this concept? The first angels in Chris- 
tian art look like ordinary men, whether painted on 
catacomb walls or preserved in mosaic on the Sth cen- 
tury walls of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. What 
the artist stresses is the power of assuming human 
shape and walking among men, who “entertain them 
unawares.” 

The sign by which angels are known today—wings 
—did not appear for some time. Pre-Christian my- 
thology abounded with winged, supernatural beings, 
and the Christian angel annexed the symbolic prop- 
erties of wings—mobility, ascension, elevation and re- 
finement of consciousness, power to move freely 
between Heaven and Earth. All the same, there 
were difficulties of symbolization, which is why the dis- 
tinctions that early theologians drew between var- 
ious levels of angels did not endure in art. The 
thrones, in their ceaseless orbit around God, were 
sometimes depicted as winged wheels, whose hubs 
were studded with eyes—to indicate their power to 
see into the heart of divine mysteries. 

Cherubim and seraphim were sometimes inter- 
changeable. The traditional pattern for both con- 
sisted of a head, hands, feet and six wings—one pair 
pointing down, one pair up, and the third pair 
spread to fly. It was a formula that could achieve a 
hierarchic majesty—no angelic being radiates more ef- 
fortless authority than the mosaic cherub in St. 
Mark's in Venice, unfurling his blue wings against a 
blaze of gold mosaic. In the general humanization 
of angels during the Renaissance, the cherub’s pres- 
ence quickly succumbed. He became crossed with 
the amoretti, or baby cupids, of antiquity; the result, 
a tumbling, rosy piglet of an angel, did not (even in Ru- 
bens’ hands) quite make up in charm what it had 
lost in austere dignity. The path to the winged brat 
on the Christmas card was open. 

Recurring Gabriel. As the theological intricacies 
of Christianity spread, the character and role of an- 
gels became more complex and diversified. But if the- 
ology particularized, art tended to generalize; a paint- 
er could deal with only a limited number of sym- 
bols and attributes. More important, his audience—a 
heterogeneous one, not made up of theologians 
—could not be expected to carry all the minute sub- 
divisions of angelhood in its head. Consequently 
only a few kinds of angels were identifiable, and 
these were linked to basic Scriptural events. The 
only spirits who stood out, time and again, as in- 
dividuals were three archangels: Michael, Gabriel and 
—to a lesser degree—Raphael. 

The one most often painted was Gabriel, the 
angel of the Annunciation, sent by God to disclose 
to Mary that she would give birth to Christ. In the his- 
tory of a civilization that abounded in images of the 
Madonna, Gabriel recurred insistently, whether as 
the impassive, rhythmically contorted enamel figure 
on the I1th century cover of the Ariberto breviary 
in Milan or the rainbow-winged presence, solid as a 
Doric column, who confronts a submissive Mary in 
Fra Angelico’s Annunciation. 

One of Gabriel's functions was to preside over Par- 
adise, and this he shared with Michael. The resonant ti- 
tles of the Archangel Michael read like a blast on 
the horn of resurrection: chief of the order of vir- 
tues, chief of archangels, prince of the presence, 
angel of repentance, righteousness, mercy, sanctifi- 
cation . . . and, by decree of Pope Pius XII in 1950, 
the patron angel of policemen. In painting, his main 
roles were two: driving the rebel angels down to 
Hell (Michael replaced the fallen Lucifer as chief 
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angel of Heaven) and weighing the souls of the 
dead, as in Memling’s Last Judgment, for virtue and 
sin. The main reason for Gabriel and Michael's do- 
minion in religious art may be that between them 
they summed up the main uses God had for his en- 
voys: Gabriel the mediator, the bringer of grace, 
and Michael the warrior and deputy judge. 

Sentimental Ramp. The angelic form, like any 
other, responded to its environment. As if in answer 
to the formal strictness and intricate metaphysics of 
early medieval thought, with its insistence that the 
world is only a screen and a simile for divine ex- 
istence, angels like the one who blows the last 
trump across the wall of the 11th century Italian Ba- 
silica of St. Angelo in Formis are stern, unbending, 
and (literally) otherworldly. But the host of warrior an- 
gels that a North Italian artist, Guariento, painted in 
1344-45, minus their wings and with a few ad- 
justments of costume, could have stepped from some 
14th century condottiere’s parade ground. 

The effect that humanism had on angels (in art, 
at least) was to stress what the creatures had in com- 
mon with man. Before angels slid down the ramp of 
sentimentality at whose bottom they now lie, a per- 
fect balance between their human and spiritual as- 
pects was achieved by, among others, Giotto. The 
dead Christ was a sight to make angels weep, and in 
his fresco cycle in the Scrovegni Chapel in Padua, 
Giotto summed up all its terrible pathos in the little an- 
gels that tumble like shot birds in the sky. 

After the triumph of High Renaissance naturalism, 
it became hard to make an angel look as if it be- 
longed in Heaven. That could only be accomplished 
by the sheer hallucinatory pressure of religious vi- 
sion, skewed at an angle to match the orthodoxy of 
the times. The isolated exemplar was William Blake: 
in 1810, in Vision of the Last Judgment, angels 
danced on his retina: “ ‘What,’ it will be Question’d, 
‘When the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk of 
fire somewhat like a Guinea?’ O no, no, I see an In- 
numerable company of the Heavenly host crying 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God Almight.’” 

Angel painting never recovered from the blow 
dealt by the Reformation. After Luther's proposal 
that men could approach God directly by faith 
through grace, with no intermediaries, the angels 
were theologically unemployed. The gap they were 
meant to close had been written out of existence; 
they were reduced to mere attendant lords, thun- 
derbolt carriers to swell a scene or two, Nineteenth 
century rationalism seemed to finish them off for 
good. The remark of a Victorian doctor, that he had 
never met the soul in a dissection, found its artistic par- 
allel in Gustave Courbet. 

And yet . . . and yet . . . The thought that an- 
gels are dead is a nagging one. It is unsatisfactory, 
and the root of the dissatisfaction goes back to an 
early angelologist, the so-called Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who warned in the 6th century that “in dwelling 
upon the nobler images it is probable that we might 
fall into the error of supposing that the Celestial In- 
telligences are some kind of golden beings, or shin- 
ing men flashing like lightning.” 

Precisely. The physical shape of angels is only a met- 
aphor, but the spiritual experience to which the now 
dead form refers may be very much alive. That is 
the process of revelation, of stepping between levels 
of awareness. “The angel,” Carl Jung wrote, “per- 
sonifies the coming into consciousness of something 
new arising from the deep unconscious.” As the 
rigid boxes of 19th century positivism disappear 
from our culture and new epiphanies of consciousness 
unfold themselves, it is possible that we may return 
to that receptiveness in which earlier civilizations 
saw their angels. Except that, inevitably, we will call 
ours something else. 
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The American Family: Future Uncertain 


MERICA'S families are in trouble 
—trouble so deep and pervasive 
as to threaten the future of our na- 
tion,” declared a major report to last 
week's White House Conference on Chil- 
dren. “Can the family survive?” asks An- 
thropologist Margaret Mead rhetorical- 
ly. “Students in rebellion, the young 
people living in communes, unmarried 
couples living together call into ques- 
tion the very meaning and structure of 
the stable family unit as our society 
has known it.” The family, says Cal- 
ifornia Psychologist Richard Farson, “is 
now often without function. It is no long- 
er necessarily the basic unit in our 
society.” 

The data of doom—many familiar, 
some still startling—consistently seem 
to support this concern. One in every 
four U.S. marriages eventually ends in 
divorce. The rate is rising dramatically 
for marriages made in the past several 
years, and in some densely-populated 
West Coast communities is running as 
high as 70%. The birth rate has de- 
clined from 30.1 births per thousand in 
1910 to 17.7 in 1969, and while this is 
a healthy development in many respects. 
it implies considerable change in fam- 
ily life and values. Each year, an es- 
timated half-million teen-agers run away 
from home. 





Enormous Crises 

The crisis in the family has impli- 
cations that extend far beyond the walls 
of the home. “No society has ever sur- 
vived after its family life deteriorated.” 
warns Dr, Paul Popenoe, founder of 
the American Institute of Family Re- 
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lations. Harvard Professor Emeritus 
Carle Zimmerman has stated the most 
pessimistic view: “The extinction of faith 
in the familistic system is identical with 
the movements in Greece during the cen- 
tury following the Peloponnesian Wars, 
and in Rome from about A.D. 150. In 
each case the change in the faith and be- 
lief in family systems was associated 
with rapid adoption of negative repro- 
duction rates and with enormous crises 
in the very civilizations themselves.” 

It is not necessary to share this apoc- 
alyptic decline-and-fall theory to rec- 
ognize many interrelated dangers to both 
society and family. Each of the na- 
tion’s forces of change and conflict meet 
within the family. The “counterculture” 
of the young, the effects of the war, eco- 
nomic stresses and the decay of the cities 
—all crowd in on the narrow and em- 
battled institution. The question, of 
course, is not whether the family will 
“survive,” for that is like asking wheth- 
er man or biology or society will sur- 
vive. The question is whether it can 
survive successfully in its present form. 
All the evidence shows that in order to 
do so, it needs help. 

Precisely that was uppermost in the 
minds of 4,000 delegates from across 
the nation who met in Washington last 
week for the once-in-a-decade Confer- 
ence on Children. Among the proposals 
they urged on President Nixon were 
the establishment of a National Insti- 
tute for the Family; universal day-care, 
health and early learning services in 
which parents would play a major role; 
the creation of a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Family and Children; and an in- 


dependent Office of Child Advocacy. 
There was also a lavish list of demands 
—though more modest than the one 
ten years ago—covering everything from 
prevention of child injuries to reforming 
the judiciary system. 


Weakened Supports 


Yet if the demands made on the Gov- 
ernment in behalf of the family were 
too vast, this was in a sense only an un- 
derstandable reaction against the fact 
that too many vast demands are made 
on the family these days. Throughout 
most of Western history, until the 20th 
century, society as a whole strongly sup- 
ported the family institution. It was the 
family’s duty to instruct children in 
moral values, but it derived those val- 
ues from church, from philosophers, 
from social traditions. Now most of 
these supports are weakened, or gone. 
Yet politicians and other prophets of- 
ten blame the family for decline in mor- 
als and morale—as if the family could 
be separated from society. The forces 
that are weakening the U.S. family 
structure are at the very heart of the 
changes that are taking place’ in 
American civilization, Some of the most 
significant: 
moBILITY. The mass exodus from rural 
to metropolitan areas, the increasingly 
common and frequent corporate trans- 
fer, the convenience of the automobile 
and the highway system built to ac- 
commodate it—all have contributed to 
a basic change in the character of the 
family. In the less complicated, less ur- 
banized days, the average U.S. family 
was an “extended” or “kinship” family. 
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This meant simply that the parents and 
their children were surrounded by rel- 
atives: in-laws, brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, grandparents, cousins. If the rel- 
atives did not live within the same house- 
hold, they were next door or down the 
block or on the next farm. But as Amer- 
icans became more mob the kinfolk 
have been gradually left behind. As a re 
sult, the typical family has evolved into 
an isolated “nuclear” family. It consists 
simply of a father, a mother and their 
children, and is usually located miles 
away from the home of the nearest 
relative 

Says Dr. John Platt, associate direc- 

tor of the University of Michigan’s Men- 
tal Health Research Institute: “All sorts 
of roles now have to be played by the 
husband and wife, whereas in the old- 
er, extended family they had all sorts 
of help—psychological support, financial 
advice, and so on. The pressures of 
these multiple roles are partially re- 
sponsible for the high rates of divorce, al- 
coholism, tranquilizers, etc.” 
WOMEN’S CHANGING ROLE. “Put very sim- 
ply.” says Cornell Political Sociologist 
Andrew Hacker, “the major change in 
the family in recent years, and the prob- 
lems of the future, are both summed 
up in one word: women. In the past 
and until very recently, wives were sim- 
ply supplementary to their husbands, 
and not expected to be full human be- 
ings. Today, women are involved in 
much greater expectations and frustra- 
tions. For one thing, 40% of US. 
women are now employed. When a wom 
an is working, she tends to have a new 
perception of herself. I see this most 
egregiously in those women who go to 
liberal arts colleges, because there the 
professor takes them seriously, and this 
gives them big ideas. The unhappiest 
wives are the liberal arts graduates. The 
trouble comes from the fact that the in- 
stitution we call marriage can't hold 
two full human beings—it was only de- 
signed for one and a half.” 

It is not only woman's aspirations 
that have changed, Hacker adds, but so- 
ciety’s support of her as a wife. “In the 
past, the role of wife and mother was re- 
inforced by the church and the com- 
munity. The whole complex descended 
on women and said, “This is what you 
are; this is what you will be.” Now mar- 
riage has to be on its own, because the re- 
inforcements are no longer there. So 
women are listening to all the sub- 
versive messages.” 

One Women’s Lib theoretician, Mar- 
guret Benston, has made an economic 
analysis that places the blame for the 
“exploitation” of women directly on the 
family. Since women’s work in the home 
is not paid for, she reasons, it is con- 
sidered valueless by society. Moreover, 
at present, equal opportunity of em- 
ployment simply means that a woman 
has two jobs: one at work and one at 
home. All work must therefore be tak- 
en out of the home and paid for like 
any other product; only such innovations 
as communal kitchens and universal 
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child-care centers will “set women free,” 
she says. 

APOTHEOSIS OF CHILDHOOD. In the Middle 
Ages. children were considered min- 
iature adults, according to French So- 
ciologist Philippe Aries. At about the 
age of seven, they were sent to other 
homes to serve as apprentices and of- 
servants. Thus they grew up in 
huge households, with no dependence 
on their parents. In contrast, the child 
of today, as the center of the tiny nu- 
clear family, has become its raison d’étre 
and is therefore kept psychologically, 
financially and emotionally bound to it. 

Without realizing it. many American 
mothers, under the aegis of benevolent 
permissiveness and the pressure of civ- 
ic obligations, actually neglect their chil- 
dren (see box). Others, imbued by Dr. 
Spock with the notion that every child 
has a unique potential and that it is 
her mission to create a near-perfect 
being, become the child’s shadow, with 
equally damaging results, according to 
Brandeis Sociologist Philip Slater. The 
child soon recognizes that he is the cen- 
ter of an extraordinary effort and that 
his happiness is a matter of great stakes. 
He will seldom turn out exactly as 
planned, and when family dissension en- 
sues, the mother will resent her 
rifices.” Moreover, though she may have 
brought up her child to be “more cul- 
tured, less moneygrubbing, more spon- 
taneous and creative” than she herself 
was brought up to be, she is never- 
theless upset when he then refuses to re- 
main on the same treadmill as his 
parents. 

That refusal takes place in adoles- 
cence, which like childhood is a mod- 
ern development. Thus the family has 
had no long historical experience in deal- 
ing with the new rebelliousness. Unlike 
youths of the pre-industrial age, who 
simply entered some form of appren- 
ticeship for the adult world at the age 
of puberty, millions of teen-agers now re- 
main outside the labor force to go to col- 
lege. It is this fact that has made pos- 
sible the existence of today’s separate 
youth culture, by which parents feel sur- 
rounded and threatened in their sense 
of authority. “A stage of life that bare- 
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ly existed a century uni- 
versally accepted as an inherent part of 
the human condition.” says Yale Psy- 
chiatrist Kenneth Keniston. Keniston, 
in fact, now postulates still another new 
stage of life. that between adolescence 
and adulthood: he calls it “youth.” The 
youth of the technetronic or post-in- 
dustrial often remain out of the 
work force until their late 20s. “They 
are still questioning family tradition, 
family destiny, family fate, family cul- 
ture and family curse.” Naturally, their 
very existence unsettles the families from 
which they sprang, and delays the de- 
velopment of the new life-styles that 
they will eventually adopt 

LIMITED USEFULNESS. According to Soci- 
ologist Reuben Hill, among others, the 
family has traditionally performed sev- 
en functions: reproduction, protection 
and care of children, economic pro- 
duction of family goods and services, so- 
cialization of children, education of chil- 
dren, recreation, and affection giving 
But during the past century, he says, 
the economic, educational, recreational 
and socializing functions have been lost 
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CHILDREN AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., DAY-CARE CENTER 
Less frustrated and better wives and mothers. 


in varying degrees to industry, schools 
and government. 

In three areas of traditional family 
life there has been little erosion: re- 
production, child care, affection, As a 
matter of fact. many experts believe 
that the affections! function is the only 
one left that justifies the continued sup- 
port of the family as a social insti- 
tution. As “community contacts” be- 
come more “formal and segmental,” says 
Hill, people turn increasingly to the fam- 
ily “as the source of affectional secu- 
rity that we all crave.” 

But the insistent demand for affection 
without the traditional supporting struc- 
ture has dangers of its own. The pi- 
oneering sociologist Edward Wester- 
marck observed that “marriage rests in 
the family and not the family in mar- 
riage.” The corollary used to be that 
the family existed for many practical 
purposes beyond love. To base it so heav- 
ily on love—including the variable plea- 
sures of sexual love—is to weaken its 
stability. 


Mother's Kiss 


A related danger is to romanticize 
and sentimentalize the family. From the 
Greek tragedians to the modern psy- 
choanalysts, men have known that the 
family, along with being a source of im- 
mense comfort, is also a place of sav- 
age battles, rivalries, and psychological 
if not physical mayhem. Psychoanalyst 
R.D. Laing says that the “initial act of 
brutality against the average child is 
the mother’s first kiss.” He finds it hurt- 
ful that a child is completely at the 
mercy of his parents, even to having to 
accept affection. Laing’s colleague, Da- 
vid Cooper, calls the nuclear family 
the “ultimately perfected form of non- 
meeting” and, in a new book called 
The Death of the Family, demands its 
abolition. These are extreme views, but 
it may be better to face the fierce as- 
pects of family life than to expect only 
bliss. There is something of the disil- 
lusioned lover in many people who today 
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are trying to live outside the conven- 
tional family. 

Dissatisfied with the traditional fam- 
ily setup, or simply unable to cope 
with it, Americans by the thousands 
are seeking alternatives. One that has 
most captured the imagination of youth 
and that has an almost religious appeal 
to members of the counterculture is a 
family structure that is as old as an- 
tiquity: the commune. Utopians from 
Plato onward have visualized children 
as not being raised in traditional fam- 
ilies but in various communal orga- 
nizations: the instinct that pulls man 
toward a tightly knit “nuclear” family 
has often been counterbalanced by the 
dream of escaping from it. 

Only five years ago, there were per- 
haps a hundred “intentional commu- 
nities” in the U.S., founded mostly by 
religious fundamentalists. utopian social- 
ists Or conscientious objectors. Today, 
as an outgrowth of the hippie move- 
ment, there are about 3,000, a third of 
which are in rural settings. “There are 
farms everywhere now, and we might 
go in any direction on compass to find 
warm bread and salt,” writes Raymond 
Mungo in Jotal Loss Farm, Although 
Vermont, Oregon, California and New 
Mexico are still the favored states. some 
new commune clusters are cropping up 
in what Mungo calls “the relatively in- 
ferior terrain and vibration of Mas- 
sachusetts and points south and west, 
and the huge strain of friendless mid- 
dle America.” 

Most of the new communards are flee- 
ing what they regard as the constriction, 
loneliness, materialism and the hypocrisy 
in straight society and the family life 
on which it is based. Yet some of the 
same old problems reappear—tor ex- 
ample, the tug of war between indi- 
vidualism and submission to the group. 
One contributor to the Whole Earth Cat- 
alog summed up his own experience. 
“If the intentional community hopes to 
survive, it must be authoritarian, and if 
it is authoritarian, it offers no more free- 
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dom than conventional society. Those 
communes based on freedom inevitably 
fail, usually within a year.” 

But when they fail, their members 
often go on to join other tribes, now 
that there is a network of communes 
available to them. Benjamin Zablocki. 
a Berkeley sociologist who has visited 
more than 100 communes in the past 
six years, insists: “The children are in- 
credibly fine. It's natural for children 
to be raised in extended families, where 
there are many adults.” Yet in spite of 
the talk of extended families. the ex- 
tension in the new communes does not 
reach to a third generation. Indeed, the 
“families” have a narrow age span, and 
it is possible that the children have 
never scen an adult over 30. 


Deformed Monstrosity 


Writes Brandeis’ Sociologist Philip 
Slater. in The Pursuit of Loneliness 
“It is ironic that young people who try 
to form communes almost always cre- 
ate the same narrow, age-graded, class- 
homogeneous society in which they were 
formed. A community that does not 
have old people and children. white- 
collar and blue-collar. eccentric and 
conventional, and so on, is not 
a community at all. but the same 
kind of truncated and deformed mon- 
strosity that most people inhabit today.” 

Some communes actually form com- 
promises with the nuclear family. No- 
where is this point better made than at 
Lama, a contemporary commune 18 
miles north of Taos, N. Mex.. which 
was re-revisited last week by Corre- 
spondent David DeVoss after an ab- 
sence of 19 months. 

“We work together—we collectively 
grow and distribute the crops, but we 
go back to our individual nests at night.” 
explains Satya De La Manitov, 28, who 
has now moved from a tepee into a 
still unfinished A-frame house that took 
him $1.500 and twelve months to build. 
Most couples are in their upper 20s. 
are married, have children. own their 
own homes, have a deep respect for 
property rights and believe in the value 
of honest toil. Although the concept of 
complete sexual freedom retains its fol- 
lowers, it plays only a minor role in 
Lama society today. Indeed, reports De- 
Voss, * were it not for their long hair, pre- 
dilection for grass and rejection of the 
American political system. Lama_ res 
idents could pass for solid, middle-class 
citizens.” 

Most of today’s communes are in 
the cities. and they indeed do have ap- 
peal for many middle-class citizens. To 
Ethel Herring. 30, married to a Los An- 
geles lawyer and active in Women’s 
Lib. a city commune seemed the an- 
swer to growing frustrations, which cul- 
minated when she realized that she was 
spending $60 to $70 a week for baby sit- 
ters; the Herrings had no live-in grand- 
parents or nearby relatives to care for 
their three children while Ethel was 
attending her frequent feminist meet- 
ings. In effect, she says, “we were suf- 
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“We like to think of America as a child-oriented society, 
but our actions belie our words. The actual patterns of life 
in America today are such that children and families come 
last,” asserted one of the task force reports at last week's 
White House Conference on Children. The chairman of 
this task force is Urie Bronfenbrenner, noted Cornell psy- 
chologist, who drew considerable attention with his pro- 
vocative report on education in Russia (Time, April 27). 
Talking with Correspondent Ruth Galvin, Bronfenbrenner 
elaborated some of his ideas about the family and 
children, 


fl P= battle today is not between children and parents; the 
battle is between society on one side and families on the 
other, and we've got to reorder things so that human values 
can again get some recognition. I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the anger and frustration that are reflected in the 
Women’s Liberation movement. Not only are women dis- 
criminated against in the so-called man’s world, but they 
have now been deprived of prestige in their role as women. 
It used to be that a mother would get recognition in her neigh- 
borhood for the fact that she had brought up her children 
well. Now the mother still has the responsibility for her chil- 
dren, but not enough support or recognition, Her husband 
is away most of the time, and her neighbors are often not real- 
ly her friends. We are creating a situation where women 
are frustrated in both worlds. 

We are also creating a world where parents give things 
to their children instead of giving themselves. For example, 
a cab driver I had in Washington turned out to be a shoe- 
maker who has taken a second job in order to be able to 
earn money to buy his kids a tape recorder and other ex- 
pensive gifts for Christmas. The effect is, he’s not going to 
see anything of his kids for a month and a half. This man 
is a good parent, but he just thinks that a new tape 
recorder is more valuable to his kids than he is. 

We did a cross-cultural study in child-rearing 
practices in America and West Germany. Of 
course we expected that German parents would 
be stricter than American parents, and, sure 
enough, they were. But they were also more af- 
fectionate and spent more time with their chil- 
dren. Perhaps when we think we are being 
permissive, we are really just not paying at- 
tention to our kids. Parents have been told by ex- 
perts like me, “Let your child be himself.” and 
that has been taken to mean: Let him grow up 
by himself. But children should not grow up as- 
sociating only with other children because they 
haven't much to give to each other. I regard Dick- 
ens as one of the great child psychologists. 





“Somebody—Let It, Please God, Be Somebody” 
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Fagin, for example, was very clearly an evil man. But the 
Artful Dodger is a human being in every sense of the 
term. He's not alienated, because he has had dealings 
with someone who is somebody, even though he’s corrupt. 
The important thing is to be brought up by somebody. Be- 
fore we worry about who it is, let it, please God, be some- 
body. It is very important for a child that there be a 
person on the other end of the seesaw, and that each reck- 
ons with the other. There's a great phrase by the Soviet ed- 
ucator, Anton Makarenko, about bringing up children: 
“The maximum possible demands, with the maximum pos- 
sible respect.” 

Our society has become far too age-segregated. And I real- 
ly question Margaret Mead’s observation that the world has 
changed so fast technologically that the adults are im- 
migrants in the country of the young. After all, these new 
things are the products of the adult world. 

We just do not try hard enough to involve the different 
ages with each other. When an American architect plans a 
housing project, he puts the playgrounds here so that the 
noise doesn’t bother, and the parents have another park 
there. The European architect does it the other way. He 
plans the playgrounds so that the children can run over and 
see the parents and the parents can watch them. Or look at dif- 
ferent societies in terms of their games. I'm for the revival 
of potato-sack racing because anyone can do it, and if Grand- 
pa beats the three-year-old it’s a great victory. 

What we ought to do is present a world in which the 
child sees different kinds of people at work and at suffering 
and at play. This notion that children need to be protected 
and should never see anyone in pain, or old, or smelling 
bad, I think is a false notion. How can anyone appreciate 
joy if he doesn’t know what sadness is? 

I would say to parents, number one, that the young peo- 
ple do not think as ill of you as you think. Two, that they 
think you think worse of them than you really 
do. And three, it is not your fault. The nature of 
the problem is the way life is organized for us. 
We have to really support those institutions, 
those businesses, those politicians who are ready 
to change things, so that children and people con- 
cerned with children have some space and sta- 
tus. A lot of labor turnover and absenteeism, for 
instance, derives from the fact that people are con- 
cerned about their children. If better arrangements 
were made by business for family life. morale 
would be higher. One of the signs that a society 
is beginning to lose its vitality is that children 
cease to be central in the lives of the people. If 
you want to turn a society around, it’s around chil- 
dren that you have the hope of doing it. 





fering from the nuclear family setup.” 

With six other sympathetic couples 
in similar circumstances, the Herrings 
scouted around and finally found a U- 
shaped, six-unit apartment building in 
southern Los Angeles. They purchased 
it last September, and converted it into 
a successful, middle-class (most of the 
men are lawyers) city commune. Knock- 
ing out walls and doors, they built in- 
terjoining apartments and a communal 
nursery, TV room and library. “The 
apartments open up so that the kids’ 
rooms can run into each other,” Ethel ex- 
plains, “and yet there is still plenty of pri- 
vacy for adults.” 

The families share their services, fol- 
lowing a schedule that calls for each cou- 
ple to do all of the cooking and house- 
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work for one week. “That’s KP once 
every six weeks per couple, which keeps 
everybody happy.” says Ethel. Her hus- 
band, for instance, has curtailed his prac- 
tice so that he can spend one day a 
week at home on child-care and cook- 
ing duty. Says Ethel. “The truth is that 
most men are deprived of a close re- 
lationship with their children, and our 
men are finding out what they've been 
missing. It’s groovy.” 

Disillusionment with the traditional 
family has led to other alternative life- 
styles. In Boston. David, 36, a divorced 
architect, and Sarah, 29, a researcher 
for a consulting firm, have an “arrange- 
ment”; like an increasing number of 
other American couples, they live to- 
gether in David's Cambridge walkup 


apartment in a “marriage” that has en- 
dured solidly for two years without ben- 
efit of legal sanction. They sometimes 
join David's ex-wife and his son, Jon- 
athan, 5, for dinner. Bubbly, attractive 
Sarah still maintains her own apartment 
and sometimes spends a few days there. 

Both Sarah and David are convinced 
that their relationship is superior to a 
conventional marriage. It is the legal 
tie, they believe, that is the subtle in- 
fluence in making a marriage go sour. 
“On the small scale,” says David, “there's 
no difference, except that you know 
you could call it off when you want to. 
That makes you more careful and con- 
siderate, You don’t say subconsciously, 
‘Oh, she’s always going to be there.’ So 
you make that little extra effort.” Only 
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under one circumstance would Sarah 
and David consider a legal marriage: if 
they decided to have children. 

Doubts about conventional family life 
have also led to the growth of another 
phenomenon: the “single-parent family.” 
No longer fearful about complete os- 
tracism from society, many single girls 
who become pregnant now choose to 
carry rather than abort their babies and 
to support them after birth without rush- 
ing pell-mell into what might be a di- 
sastrous marriage. 


Population Explosion 


Judy Montgomery, 21, is a major in 
political science at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. She lives in the exclusive sub- 
urban area of Indian Hill with her 
parents and her son Nicky, 16 months. 
She became pregnant at 19 but did 
not want to get married, “I think hav- 
ing a mother and a father are im- 
portant for a child, but Nicky can be 
raised so he isn’t scarred. There are 
now substitutes in society that will al- 
low him to grow up fatherless. I have 
no feeling of guilt. My only real hassle 
is with guys I meet who are interested 
in me, and I say, ‘Oh, I have to go 
home and take care of my kid.’ ” 

Liberalized adoption laws are also 
making it possible for single and di- 
vorced women to have children and to 
set up housekeeping without the ne- 
cessity of a father. Ruth Taylor, a sec- 
retary at a hospital in suburban War- 
rensville township, near Cleveland, was 
divorced shortly after her daughter, Kel- 
ley, was born three years ago. Because 
she did not want the girl to grow up as 
an only child, she adopted a little boy 
who was listed as a “slow learner” by 
the agency (there was a three-year wait- 
ing list for normal Caucasian children). 
But in the year that she has had Corey, 
2, the boy's personality and intelligence 
have blossomed. To Ruth, adopting a 
child is the answer for both single and 
married people who have decided to 
forgo children because of their concern 
about the population explosion. “Form 
a family with what has already been pro- 
vided,” she suggests. “That way you 
will be helping to solve the problem.” 

The re-examination of the traditional 
family and the desire to try other forms 
have also produced some bizarre ex- 
periments. In La Jolla, Calif., Michael, 
an oceanographer, and his artist wife, 
Karen, both 27, had been married for 
four years when Michael met Janis, 
who was studying at the Scripps In- 
stitute of Oceanography. Janis often 
came to study at Michael and Karen's 
apartment, and a strong attachment de- 
veloped. When Michael took off on a 
field trip to Antarctica, the two women 
became good friends and decided that 
because they both liked Michael, all 
three ought to live together. Last May 
the trio formalized it all with an im- 
provised wedding ceremony attended, in- 
cidentally, by other trios. 

As the three were leaving for a sum- 
mer session at the University of Or- 
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egon, they were delighted to learn that 
Karen was pregnant. “We'll all take 
turns caring for it.” says Janis, “just as 
we share all the household chores. That 
way each of us has time for things we 
like to do best.” 

There are other far-out experiments. 
One group, living at Sandstone, a hand- 
some complex of houses near Los An- 
geles, has varied in size from three to 
twelve adults, and currently consists of 
only five: three men and two women. 
Says Barbara Williamson, a member of 
what she calls the “intentional” family: 
“It's a smorgasbord. It's so much more 
exciting to have nine different dishes 
than just one.” The group has had no 
children yet because it wants to sta- 
bilize its “marriage” first. 

Such eccentric arrangements obvious- 
ly have no meaning for the vast ma- 
jority of people, except perhaps as symp- 
toms of an underlying malaise. Thus, 
while some sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists make their plans for the reor- 
dering of the social structure, most are 
more immediately concerned with re- 
moving—or at least alleviating—the 
stresses of the nuclear family. 


Emancipated Women 


Psychologist Richard Farson, for one, 
believes that the increased emphasis on 
the role of the family “as an agent for 
human development and __ personal 
growth” will again make the family im- 
portant in the field of education. “Par- 
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ents will not necessarily teach the chil- 
dren,” he says. “That is probably quite 
unlikely.” But the family itself may be- 
come a learning unit, stimulated by new 
programs and new processes (like car- 
tridge TV) that are even now being in- 
troduced into the home by industry. 
This, he feels, will help strengthen the 
nuclear family “by involving people in 
all kinds of interesting mutual expe- 
riences of learning.” 

While some fear that Women’s Lib 
is a threat to the family, many experts be- 
lieve that its more sensible goals could 
strengthen it. As women become in- 





creasingly emancipated—by child-care 
centers and equal-employment practices 
—they could have more time for in- 
tellectual and emotional fulfillment 
Thus although their housekeeping role 
may diminish, they could become less 
frustrated and better wives. Though the 
idea is still shocking to many, some ex- 
perts feel that certain women are bet- 
ter mothers if they are not with their 
children all day. 

The Pill and abortion are obviously 
part of a loosening of morals that un- 
dermines the family in some ways; but 
these developments, too, can have their 
positive effects by reducing the number 
of pregnancies that lead to hasty and ill- 
considered marriages. and by allowing 
couples to put off having children until 
they are older and have had time to 
enjoy themselves, to travel and to grow 
up themselves, The reduction in un- 
wanted pregnancies will also lessen the 
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number of children who are rejected 
even before they are born and the finan- 
cial hardship brought on by unplanned 
large families. 

Adds_ Psychoanalyst Rollo May: 
“Even the growing frequency of di- 
vorce, no matter how sobering the prob- 
lems it raises, has the positive psy- 
chological effect of making it harder 
for couples to rationalize a bad mar- 
riage by the dogma that they are ‘stuck’ 
with each other. The possibility of find- 
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ing a new lover makes it more nec- 
essary for us to accept the responsibility 
of choosing the one we do have if we 
stay with him or her.” 

If the experts have their way, the nu- 
clear family can be further strengthened 
in the future. Margaret Mead, for ex- 
ample, believes that many bad starts 
can be avoided if marriages can be post- 
poned. She proposes a kind of uni- 
versal national service that will take 
adolescents out of the nuclear home 
(where they apparently do not fit in), 
train them and keep them occupied 
until they are more mature. “We need 
something to allow those people who 
don't go to college to grow up without 
committing themselves to a marriage.” 

Instead of traditional marriages, Mead 
would also encourage a “two-step mar- 
riage” for young people. During the 
first phase, which would, in effect, be a 
trial marriage, the young couple would 
be required to agree not to have chil- 
dren. If a stable relationship developed 
and the couple decided to have chil- 
dren, a second license would be ob- 
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tained and another ceremony performed. 

Business, too, has a responsibility to 
relieve some of the stress on the con- 
temporary family, according to Psychol- 
ogist Urie Bronfenbrenner. In a report 
to last week’s White House Conference 
on Children, he urged business to cre- 
ate flexible work schedules, cut back 
on travel, on transfers and on social ob- 
ligations that keep parents away from 
their children. Bronfenbrenner also feels 
that large corporations should concern 
themselves with “where and how their 
families live,” and with more part-time 
positions, better maternity leave, day- 
care centers and family recreation plans. 

Another suggestion of the report. 
which urges that businesses “adopt” 
groups of young people to give them 
the opportunity to see adults at work, 
has already been tried by a few firms. 


NYRADH NIX 


At the White House conference, del- 
egates saw a film about a highly suc- 
cessful program set up by Bronfenbren- 
ner’s colleague, David Goslin, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It showed chil- 
dren from the Detroit public-school sys- 
tem spending three days at the Detroit 
Free Press, learning to relate to the news- 
papermen and what they were doing, 
and saying things like “You know, in 
school you learn a subject, but here 
you meet people.” 

In Bronfenbrenner’s view, meeting 
people—especially people of different 
ages—is all-important to the preserva- 
tion of the family. Parents now spend 
their time with other parents, he sug- 
gests, children with children, the young 
with the young and the old with the 
old. To end this segregation, which is 
particularly acute in suburban living, 
Bronfenbrenner and others recommend 
planning by architects for community 
clusters where children, their parents 
and the elderly can intermingle, each 
group bringing its experience, knowledge 
and support to the other. University of 
Michigan's John Platt visualizes clusters 
he calls “child-care communities” which 
resemble communes: in addition to en- 
larged recreational and shopping facil- 
ities, they would include centralized 
schoolrooms, dining rooms (for both 
adults and children) and kitchens. 


Gypsy Caravan 


For all of the family’s ills, the U.S. 
is still probably the most marriage-and- 
home oriented nation in the modern 
world. In the 1960s the number of 
U.S. families grew at a greater rate 
than the population; 87% of Americans 
live in families that include both par- 
ents. While the divorce rate is rising, 
so is the rate of remarriage among di- 
vorced people. Thus, the nuclear model 
will undoubtedly remain the basic fam- 
ily structure in the U.S. But that 
does not mean that it will function as 
a healthy institution unless ways are 
found to strengthen its concept and 
spirit. 

A man’s family used to be his fate; 
he could scarcely change it. In the mod- 
ern U.S., people think easily of chang- 
ing their family, like their occupation 
or their home, The result is psycho- 
logically unsettling and yet this change- 
ability has obviously become a_ part 
of American life and the family will 
have to adjust to it. Theologian Sam 
Keen (Apology for Wonder) suggests 
that one should boldly take the no- 
tion of the family as a center for mo- 
bility; “It should be thought of like a 
gypsy caravan. You have that point 
of stability in the caravan, but it is con- 
tinually moving and each member of 
it goes out to forage for food and 
then catches up with it.” 

That vision will probably never re- 
place the image—and the dream—of 
the snug, permanent hearth, even suit- 
ably expanded by “clusters.” But it 
may be closer to the reality of Amer- 
ican life. 
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Buddha v. Pollution 

Like animated scarecrows in black 
robes and bamboo hats. the eight monks 
bend in prayer around a sacred fire. 
The smoke is lost in the black pall gush- 
ing from a nearby paper mill. Sud- 
denly, the heftiest of the mendicants 
bellows in a throaty bass: “In the name 
of God, know that thou hast erred 
by desecrating this pure land, by acting 
more ferociously than a hungry tiger in 
devouring the lives of living beings. 
Curse be on thee, polluting industrialist! 
May God crack thine head to seven 
pieces and banish thee once and for all 
to inferno!” 

Japan’s big polluters are in big trou- 
ble. For four months, industries across 
the country have been blasted by a 
group of belligerent Buddhists who call 
themselves kogai kigyoshu jusatsu  ki- 
tosodan (“the prayerful band of monks 
dedicated to imprecating curse and death 
on polluting industrialists”). 

The prayerful band started its curs- 
ing crusade only after “nights of soul- 
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searching” convinced its members that 
Japan’s notoriously lax antipollution 
laws needed divine guidance. At first, 
the group was apprehensive. “I felt like 
an idiot, an impossible Buddhist Qui- 
xote in this age of technology,” recalls 
Masaki Umehara. The public felt dif- 
ferently. To many Japanese, the picture 
of a solitary band of Buddhists sil- 
houetted against smoke-belching facto- 
ries suggested latter-day samurai. 

Added Clout. While no industrialists 
have yet perished from the monks’ ver- 
bal barbs, some have been shaken. “We 
want no curse on us—period,” says an 
electric-power-company executive. De- 
spite such grumbling, no one has le- 
gally attacked the cursers. “If any of 
the corporations concerned wanted to 
sue us,” says one mendicant with a 
wry smile, “they would have to begin 
by establishing themselves as the pol- 
luters mentioned in our incantations.” 
Tokyo Psychologist Kazuo Shimada ex- 
plains the industrialists’ nervousness: 
“We Japanese all have a tinge of mys- 
ticism in our blood and tend to be vul- 
nerable in one way or another to such 
occultism.” 

Buoyed by their impact thus far, the 
group plans to expand its excoriation 
campaign next month. And last week Ja- 
pan’s Diet gave the curses added clout. 
In response to growing public rage, the 
upper house passed an unusually tough 
environmental package aimed at pol- 
luters who endanger human health. 
Those caught and convicted now face 
up to seven years in prison. 


Heresy in Power 

In 1967, when Charles F. Luce be- 
came chairman of New York’s huge 
Consolidated Edison Co., his first prior- 
ity seemed clear. Since the average New 
Yorker then used only half as much elec- 
tricity as the average American, Luce 
yearned to boost consumption—and did. 
But last week he told a startled Manhat- 
tan audience: “The wisdom of three 
years ago is the idiocy of today.” Instead 
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of trying to increase consumption, he 
now wants to decrease it. 

Luce is regarded as one of the most so- 
cially responsible leaders in the utility 
business. He is also a realist. Crippled 
by equipment breakdowns, Con Ed has 
been forced to cut voltage in controlled 
“brownouts” for the past two summers. 
Meantime, New Yorkers demand ever 
more power. Con Ed is all but helpless 
to supply it, because conservationists 
have won assorted court orders delaying 
the company’s proposed new plants. 
They argue that power generation also 
generates pollution—and now Luce has 
publicly agreed with them. 

As a long-term solution, Luce last 
week suggested a new federal excise 
tax of “perhaps 1%" on electric bills 
to speed new ways of generating pow- 
er compatible with the environment. 
Until that luminous day comes, Luce 
is prepared to take an antigrowth po- 
sition that other utility men might con- 
sider heresy. Urging New Yorkers to 
turn off unnecessary lights and ap- 
pliances, he raises “the serious question 
of whether we ought to be promoting 
any use of electricity.” 


To Save the Seas 

After rising steadily for 25 years, 
the world fish catch dropped 2% last 
year, the first decrease in 25 years. 
The loss represented $160 million. 
Worse, it suggested that ocean harvesting 
—one of the great hopes for curbing 
world hunger—may be endangered by 
ocean pollution. 

In Rome last week, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion tackled the problem by inviting 
400 scientists from 40 maritime na- 
tions to discuss man’s abuse of the 
seas. The biggest and most important 
such conference to date produced more 
than 140 papers describing the danger. 
For example. two French scientists. 
Georges Bellan and Jean-Marie Peres, 
expressed alarm about the Mediterra- 
nean. Not only is human waste soiling 
beaches from Tel Aviv to Trieste, they 
said, but the “self-cleansing™ power of 
the sea itself can no longer cope with 
the volume of untreated excrement and 
industrial waste now pouring into it. 
As a result, the scientists told their col- 
leagues, “The Mediterranean is rushing 
toward complete pollution.” 

Mercury and Ojl. Bruce McDuffie, a 
bearded chemist at the State University 
of New York at Binghamton, is the 
man who recently discovered mercury 
in U.S. canned tuna (Time, Dec. 21). 
In Rome, he reported also finding high 
mercury levels in commercial swordfish. 
Reason: according to an American pa 
per presented at the Rome conference. 
industry is now dumping 5,000 tons of 
mercury into the oceans each year. Be- 
cause fish hold mercury in their sys- 
tems for as long as 500 days, the con- 
tamination can travel over vast areas. 

Dr. Max Blumer of Woods Hole 
(Mass.) Oceanographic Institution told 
the conference that “major catastrophes 
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in production and at sea, unburned fuel, 
spent lubricants, and a significant hy- 
drocarbon contribution from the land 
[municipal wastes] contribute about 10 
million tons of oil to the world’s oceans 
each year.” According to Blumer, the im- 
mediate effects of oil spills—dead fish 
and birds—are followed by long-term 
damage to marine ecology. “Compared 
to the size of the accidents,” he said grim- 
ly, “the present countermeasures against 
oil in the oceans are inadequate.” 

Global Watch. The scientists un- 
derlined Blumer’s hard-hitting report, 
and scores of others, by recommending 
an immediate international survey to 
measure the extent and degree of ma- 
rine pollution. They also urged estab- 
lishment of a global monitoring system. 

Such a system would involve a fleet 
of ships and a chain of automatic sens- 
ing buoys, plus aerial photography and 
satellite observation. The system would 
be used to spot the source of pollutants 
like oil, mercury and lead. It would 
also monitor oxygen levels in the seas 
and “red tides,” the abnormal growth 
of phytoplankton that can choke out 
other forms of marine life. Obviously, 
such a system will need the political sup- 
port of nations that now exploit and de- 
grade the seas. 


Report on Paper 

One remarkable spinoff of the en- 
vironmental crusade is a tiny New York 
firm with the imposing name Council 
on Economic Priorities. Its sole prod- 
uct is research—not into companies’ eco- 
nomic records but into their perfor- 
mance as members of society. Last week 
the Council issued its most ambitious re- 
port to date, a 400-page survey of how 
the nation’s 24 biggest pulp and paper 
producers have responded to the grow- 
ing demand for a cleaner environment. 

Entitled “Paper Profits,” the C.E.P. re- 
port is as dry and statistic laden as a 
stock prospectus. It notes that the paper 
industry has been generally slow to in- 
stall antipollution devices and processes, 
despite their ready availability. Owens-Il- 
linois and Weyerhaeuser are important 
exceptions; both companies clean up 
most of their plants’ effluents. Less than 
half of the 131 mills surveyed have sat- 
isfactory air-pollution controls; many 
dump raw wastes into U.S. waterways. 
According to the report, St. Regis, Pot- 
latch and Diamond International have 
particularly poor records. 

Reaction from the industry was mild. 
The American Paper Institute called 
the C.E.P. survey “one-sided” because 
it did not consider the “needs of in- 
dividual communities” in the recession, 
and did not mention the paper com- 
panies’ support of other environmental 
programs. But the industry association 
also admitted that the report's net ef- 
fect would be to help speed installation 
of pollution-control equipment. 

Just the Facts. “We are not going 
after these companies as crusaders,” says 
Alice Tepper, 26, a pretty Wellesley 
graduate who is founder and director 
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ALICE TEPPER 
New standard for investors. 


of the Council. “If they are polluters, 
the facts themselves will hit them in 
the pocketbook. Many Americans seem 
to prefer cleaner air to an extra dollar 
of dividend income.” Alice Tepper does 
not pretend to be a pollution expert; 
she does know how to organize experts 
who can examine corporate perfor- 
mance. She first got interested in such 
problems two years ago while working 
as a securities analyst in a Boston in- 
vestment firm. A local synagogue re- 
quested a portfolio of stocks in com- 
panies with minimal defense contracts. 
After other investors—mainly religious 
groups—expressed interest in getting 
similar information, Alice recalls, “I 
started thinking of how to expand to 
cover other social problems.” 

Early last year, she moved to New 
York to “turn on the major Wall Street 
houses.”’ Now, C.E.P. has about 800 sub- 
scribers for its regular research pub- 
lications—including banks, investment 
houses, foundations, universities and 
more than 40 corporations. Harper & 
Row has already published one of its spe- 
cial reports as a paperback. Borrowing 
the methods of securities analysts, the 
Council's staff of 20 interviews company 
officials, spot-checks the results for ac- 
curacy (both in the field and with out- 
side specialists) and then compiles its 
surveys. So far, C.E.P. has issued six re- 
ports, covering corporate performance 
in military contracting, minority hiring 
and, most frequently, pollution control. 

Militant as the subjects might sound, 
the Council leaves advocacy to Nader's 
Raiders and other such groups. Its phi- 
losophy is just to present unadorned, 
hitherto unavailable facts. Says Alice 
Tepper: “We would simply like to see so- 
cial responsibility become, like profits 
and earning figures. a standard by which 
corporate practices are evaluated and ex- 
posed to the investing public.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Lee Remick, 35, Broadway 
and screen actress (Wait Until Dark, 
No Way to Treat a Lady), and William 
Gowans, 40, British film director; both 
for the second time; in a civil cere- 
mony in London. 





Divorced. By Remi Cynthia Brooke, 
21, daughter of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ator, a student at Northeastern: Donald 
Raymond Hasler, 21, engineering stu- 
dent; on grounds of cruel and abusive 
treatment; after 14 years of marriage, 
no children; in Boston. The uncontested 
divorce was obtained last February but 
announced only last week. 


Died. Oscar Lewis, 55, noted Uni- 
versity of Illinois anthropologist and au- 
thor of The Children of Sanchez and 
La Vida, a collection of intimate por- 
traits of Mexican and Puerto Rican 
slumdwellers; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan, His books were based on lengthy 
tape-recorded interviews that described 
as nothing else could people whose val- 
ue system is almost totally a function 
of their poverty. Most controversial was 
La Vida, a shattering account of three 
generations of a family in the barrios 
of San Juan and New York, in which 
Lewis states his theory that poverty is 
an identifiable culture transcending na- 
tional differences. 


Died. Robert Lishman, 67, indefat- 
igable congressional investigator; of can- 
cer; in Washington, D.C. As chief coun- 
sel of a House subcommittee, Lishman 
directed the 1958 inquiry that led to 
the resignation of Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams for accepting gifts 
from Industrialist Bernard Goldfine; a 
year later, Lishman was instrumental 
in exposing rigged TV quiz shows. 


Died. Harry Romanoff, eightyish, one 
of the last of Chicago’s Front Page- 
style reporters; in Chicago. “Romy” be- 
came famous for the telephone imper- 
sonations that often enabled him to 
scoop rivals without ever leaving the 
city room. Consider his coverage of the 
1966 Speck murder case: as soon as 
he heard the news, he called the house 
where the eight nurses had lived, iden- 
tified himself as the coroner, and pumped 
a cop on the scene for all details—min- 
utes before the real coroner appeared. 


Died. Field Marshal Viscount Slim, 
79, leader of the “forgotten army” that 
liberated Burma from the Japanese in 
World War II; of a stroke; in London. 
Low on the priority list for supplies 
and troop replacements, Slim's 800,000- 
man force often went to battle as light- 
ly armed as guerrillas. The struggle went 
on for more than three years until May 
1945, when the polyglot army of In- 
dians, Nepalese, Africans and Britons 
captured the port of Rangoon, virtually 
ending the Burma campaign. 
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| MUSIC 


200-Candlepower 

Everywhere last week, or so it seemed, 
| music was celebrating the birth of one 
of its mightiest titans 200 years ago on 
| an upper floor of Bonngasse 515, Bonn. 
New productions of Fidelio were un- 
| veiled at Stockholm’s Royal Opera and 
New York’s Metropolitan. Bonn capped 
months of festivities with the Missa so- 
lemnis. In Tokyo, where Beethoven is 
a rapture-inducing favorite, the Ninth 
Symphony was done twice in one day. 
In Los Angeles, Zubin Mehta, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and a phalanx 
of friends staged a twelve-hour Bee- 
thoven marathon. And in honor of the 
200-candlepower occasion, that most de- 
vout of Beethoven fans, Schroeder, dis- 
patched Snoopy with a canine kiss for 
Lucy. 

Like the work of every great cre- 
ative artist, Beethoven's music evokes 
different deep, personal responses in dif- 
ferent people. The one trait he sym- 
bolizes to everyone, however, is free- 
dom—his own freedom as an artist, all 
men’s freedom to live their own lives. 
Beethoven's loftiest hymn to that core 
symbol is Fidelio, which today has a spe- 
| cial pertinence to those European coun- 
tries, as Austrian Conductor Karl Bohm 
puts it, “that experienced foreign occu- 
pation and domination within the recent 
past.” Thus it was thoroughly proper that 
the Met's new Fidelio was entrusted 
largely to Europeans, B6hm included. 

Vocal Heart. A thoroughly proper 
success it was, too, BGhm gave Bee- 
thoven’s orchestral writing a brassy sur- 
face excitement that had a_ celebrity- 
filled audience cheering to the chan- 
deliers. Save for a shaky Abscheulicher! 
in Act I, Soprano Leonie Rysanek as 
Leonore rescued her mate Florestan 
from Pizarro’s dungeon with a heroinism 
that any latter-day Women’s Lib leader 
would envy. Tenor Jon Vickers gave glo- 
rious vocal heart to Florestan’s piteous 
degradation. Austrian Stage Director 
Otto Schenk clothed the production in 
medieval-dungeon darkness that gave 
way brilliantly at the end to the blind- 
ing whiteness of day—and freedom. 
Though the Nazi-like greatcoat worn 
by Pizarro (formidably portrayed by 
Baritone Walter Berry) was an irrelevant 
touch, the eyeglasses he took from a 
pocket—a desk man—were the perfect 
way to suggest Pizarro as not just a 
vague, timeless man of evil but the prod- 
uct of a villainous system. 

The Beethoven year may have worn 
out some performers, but not the wel- 
come of the music itself. The LPs have 
come along by the truckload. The books 
have been fewer, but choice—notably 
Thayer's century-old pioneering biog- 
raphy (newly reissued in a One-volume 
paperback; Princeton, $6.95) and the 
more compact Beethoven: Biography of 
a Genius, by George R. Marek (Funk 
& Wagnalls, $10). Marek, an American 














of Viennese birth and a former Gen- 
eral Manager of RCA Records, has pro- 
duced a fair, frank and freshly re- 
searched study of one of the most fas- 
cinatingly contradictory personalities in 
all the arts. Marek’s research was con- 
ducted by a team of scholars headed 
by the noted Haydn expert, H.C. Rob- 
bins Landon. So productive was their 
work that Landon has just come out 
with his own book, Beethoven: A Doc- 
umentary Study (Macmillan, $25), an 
iconographical gold mine of letters, 
manuscripts and rare color engravings. 
Beethoven was one of the great creative 
agonizers of all time. The evidence lies in 
a marvelous new facsimile of his sketch- 
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VICKERS & RYSANEK IN “FIDELIO” 
A lofty hymn to freedom. 


books, circa 1786 to 1799, just published 
by the British Museum for distribution in 
the U.S. by Columbia University Press 
(two volumes, $75). 

The result of all that labor proves 
that Beethoven did not just “free music” 
—as his romantic biographers put it 
—but the creative ego and id of every 
composer who followed. Prior to Bee- 
thoven, music in general never moved 
too far from the everyday interests of 
its patrons, be they commoners or roy- 
alty; this was true of a Bach cantata or 
a Mozart serenade. Beethoven changed 
that. As the father of musical roman- 
ticism, he made music an expressive 
function of himself. Later composers 
carried the cult of music for music's 
sake too far, and divorced “serious” com- 
position from the interests of large au- 
diences. One reason that every year is 
a Beethoven year, not just 1970, is that 
no composer since has been able to 
match the towering combination of tal- 
ent, energy and soul that made his self- 
expression worth listening to. 
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Before System/3, 
5,000 invoices a week were 
a nightmare for Tom Andris. 


Mr. Andris is general manager of Clean Coverall Supply Co., a firm 
that does the laundry for 5,000 Detroit auto dealers, service stations and 
manufacturers. 

This means processing 4,000 to 5,000 invoices a week. It used to be a 
staggering job, requiring hundreds of man-hours. 

Today the same job is done in a fraction of the time. IBM's System/3 
makes the difference. Bills are handled at the rate of 400 per hour. The 
itemized invoices are printed out automatically. 

And when System/3 isn't churning out Clean Coverall’s invoices, it’s 
doing accounts receivable. And compiling sales reports. 

System/3 also figures out Clean Coverall’s complicated payroll. 

A jigsaw puzzle that includes guaranteed minimums, driver commissions, 
piecework incentives, and even bonus birthday pay. 

It takes up-to-date information to make a business grow. Tom Andris 
gets it. So do more than one thousand other organizations now using 
System/3. 

To learn how you can profit from System/3, contact your local 
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THE LAW 





Anarchy in Tacoma 

I have no doubt my daily prayers 
for strength and guidance to be calm, un- 
derstanding and patient in this case and 
to do that which is fair and just in the 
sight of our heavenly Father have been 
answered. 

—USS. District Judge George Boldt 


Thus assured of the wisdom of his ac- 
tion, Judge Boldt last week dealt with 
the “Seattle Seven"—the young pro- 
testers accused of conspiring to damage 
a federal courthouse in Seattle last win- 
ter. After declaring a mistrial in the Ta- 
coma proceedings, Judge Boldt sum- 
marily convicted the seven of contempt, 
and ordered them to serve one or more 
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JUDGE BOLDT 
From an answered prayer. 


six-month jail terms. Then he adamantly 
refused to grant bail to the defendants. 

At one point during the contempt 
hearings, anarchy erupted. Three rau- 
cous defendants hurled a flag at the 
bench and screamed: “That's the flag 
that ought to be there next to you 
—the Nazi flag!” The disrupters even 
tore up their contempt citations. 

Inexcusable Incident. The trial had 
promised to be far more orderly when 
it began last month. The defendants, to 
be sure, were self-styled revolutionaries, 
clenching their fists defiantly and spout- 
ing obscenities at law enforcement of- 
ficials to prove their credentials. Still, 
many observers felt that able defense at- 
torneys like Michael Tigar (Time, Dec. 
14) and a cautious judge like Boldt 
could control any courtroom antics. 

But when six of the defendants* re- 


The seventh was ill, but was later cited for 
misconduct in the courtroom. 


fused to enter the courtroom because 
their partisans had been denied entry 
to the courthouse lobby, Tigar and the 
other defense lawyers stood by help- 
lessly. Judge Boldt demanded that the de- 
fendants enter. When they balked, he 
declared a mistrial and cited them for 
“one of the most inexcusable and out- 
rageous incidents of contempt of court 
that I have ever read about or learned 
of in any way.” 

Immediate Action. Equally upset, Ti- 
gar called the judge’s ruling “a patently 
transparent attempt to deny defendants 
the rights vindicating their innocence.” 
Some legal observers questioned the ne- 
cessity of a mistrial. Boldt could have 
continued the trial with the defendants 
in custody or awaiting the start of their 
contempt sentences. It was never clear 
that the jury had been prejudiced by 
the defendants’ absence from the court- 
room. Some jurors even expressed dis- 
appointment that they had not been 
able to see the trial through. 

Even so, the judge did precisely what 
Judge Julius Hoffman was criticized for 
not doing in the similar Chicago Seven 
conspiracy trial last year. Instead of nail- 
ing the defendants for contempt after 
the trial, as Hoffman did, Boldt acted 
at once. As for the defendants, if their 
appeals fail, they variously face from 
six months to a year in jail to ponder 
their courtroom manners. 


20 Times Life 

The all-white Oklahoma City jury 
took only six minutes to decide on a 
guilty verdict for the black man ac- 
cused of abducting and raping a white 
woman at knife point. It took longer to 
set the penalty, which Oklahoma juries 
must also do. After two hours, the elev- 
en men and one woman finally agreed. 
The astonishing sentence for Charles 
Callins, 22, an ex-con with no previous 
sex offenses on his record: 1,500 years, 
the longest known prison term for a sin- 
gle offense ever ordered in the U.S. 

The gigantic sentence was the latest in- 
dication of a growing trend in the South- 
west. In September, two Oklahoma 
blacks were sentenced to 500 years each 
for assaulting a white woman; in Oc- 
tober, a similar Oklahoma conviction 
drew 1,000 years. Juries in neighboring 
Texas have also meted out sentences of 
1,000 and 1,001 years. 

In the Callins case, the prosecutor 
asked for the death penalty, calling a 
life term “just a slap on the wrist.” But 
the jurors knew that execution is rarely 
carried out in Oklahoma—and has not 
been carried out anywhere in the U.S. 
for more than three years. They also ap- 
parently believed that a sentence of 
more than 20 times the normal life- 
span would preclude any chance of pa- 
role for Callins. Their hopes notwith- 
standing, Callins in practice may very 
well be treated as a lifer and so could 
be paroled in 15 years. 





Even so, Callins’ public-defender at- 
torney announced that he would appeal 
the “cruel and inhuman” sentence as “ex- 
cessive.” Such an appeal may give the re- 
viewing court a chance to consider the 
wisdom of the longer-than-life syn- 
drome. Conceivably the court could even 
reverse the guilty verdict on the ground 
that any jury imposing such a sentence 
has demonstrated an improper bias 
against the defendant. 

The day after the Oklahoma City 
jury sent Callins up for 15 centuries, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit (which does not include 
Oklahoma) bore out the jurors’ doubts 
about the efficiency of the death pen- 
alty by declaring it unconstitutional in 
rape cases—at least where the victim's 
life was neither taken nor endangered. 
In such cases, the three-judge panel* 


ap 





CALLINS 
Until the year 3470. 


ruled unanimously, a death sentence vi- 
olates the “evolving standards of de- 
cency” that the Supreme Court has 
held are implicit in the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s prohibition of cruel and unusual 
punishment. The court also noted that 
rape is a capital offense in fewer than 
One-third of the states, and elsewhere 
only in Malawi, Nationalist China, 
South Africa and South Viet Nam. 
The ruling is the broadest rejection of 
the death penalty ever handed down 
by a U.S. Court of Appeals. 


New 5-to-4 Majority 

To critics who disliked the liberalism 
of the Warren Supreme Court, the big- 
gest irritant was often the narrow mar- 
gin of a 5-to-4 vote that tipped the 
balance in criminal cases toward the 


* One of the three: Clement Haynsworth, Pres- 
ident Nixon's unsuccessful 1969 “strict con- 
structionist” nominee to the Supreme Court. 
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this of the defendant. Last week 


with two Nixon appointees now seat- 
ed. the Burger court leaned the other 
Wit in its first criminal decision to be 
ided by a single vote 
The case came from Georgia and in- 
olved the fate of the hearsay rule in 


ils. In general, that rule ex- 


S statements made out of court 





But the rule has many exceptions and 


uulifications. Georgia law, for example, 


sanctions hearsay evidence obtained 





from a conspirator against 
spirators in most circumstances. Many 
awyers argue that this violates the de 
fendants’ Sixth Amendment right to 
oniront the witnesses against them 
mless Error. The Warren court im- 
posed that “fundamental” right on the 
states in 1965. But last week, in the case 
of Alex Evans, the Burger court limited 


Ss co-con- 


the right somewhat. Evans was charged 
as one of the murderers of three police- 
men who were found handcuffed togeth- 
er with multiple gunshot wounds in the 
backs of their heads. At Evans’ trial, a 
Georgia prisoner testified that he had 
heard one of the murder defendants say: 
“If it hadn't been for that dirty son of 
a bitch Alex Evans, we wouldn't be in 
this now.” The trial judge admitted this 
hearsay evidence, even though Evans 
had no chance to cross-examine the 
man who was supposed to have made 
the remark 

The court upheld the trial judge’s rul- 
ing. The nature of the statement, wrote 
Justice Potter Stewart, was such that it 
carried indications of “reliability” and 
the possibility of its being shaken on 
cross-examination was “wholly unreal.” 
Moreover, Stewart said that the tes- 
timony “was of peripheral significance 
at most.” since 20 witnesses testified 
and were available for cross-examination 

including another co-conspirator who 
described in detail the crime and Ev- 
uns’ part in it. Three justices agreed 
with Stewart: two of them, Justice Har- 
ry Blackmun and Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, went on to argue that even if 
the judge made an error by admitting 
the evidence, it was a harmless error 

Crucial Fifth. Justice John Harlan 
did not agree that the evidence was “pe- 
ripheral,” but he did concur in up- 
holding the conviction. He argued that 
exceptions to the hearsay rule should 
not be weighed against the Sixth Amend- 
ment confrontation right at all. Instead, 
he gave priority to the due process claus- 
es of the Fifth and 14th amendments, 
which, he says, ask whether or not the 
contested evidence compromised a fair 
trial. In Evans, he concluded that it 
had not 

Such logic showed the independence 
of the scholarly Harlan. Armed with a 
penetrating intellect, he has developed 
a craftsmanlike and rigorous judicial 
philosophy that often leads him to his 
conclusion by a route that differs from 
that of the other justices. In many cases, 
his crucial swing vote may well de 
termine how far from the Warren court's 
activism the Burger court will move 
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Give the martini drinker something extra. 
Seagram’s Extra Dry. 


Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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These dragons once decorated 
the hilt of a Japanese warrior's 
ceremonial sword. Cast and 
worked in gold, they are in the 
collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 
Now Alva has faithfully 
reproduced this magnificent 
menuki (hilt ornament), creating 
a strikingly original and modestly 
priced piece of jewelry. The 
pendant pictured above, a gold 
electroplated facsimile, may be 
purchased fo ily $6.50 
See Alva's entire co 
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MEDICINE 





Nader v. Nursing Homes 
You can dress like a gorilla, 
You can frighten her and kill her, 
But never put your mother in a home. 


The unseen father of the film Where's 
Poppa? must have read Ralph Nader's 
latest report before he made his sons 
promise him on his deathbed that they 
would never put their mother in an old 
folks’ home. For, as Nader made clear 
last week in a report to the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, Momma may 
be far better off sharing an apartment 
with a homicidal son than in many of 
the nation’s 24,000 nursing homes. 

Researched by a team of six student 
volunteers and a teacher who observed 
Washington, D.C., nursing homes and 


GREY VILCET—LiFe 


have been abused by nursing personnel. 
> Medical procedures in nursing homes 
are slipshod. In many cases, the doc- 
tors supposedly responsible for individ- 
ual patients are unavailable when need- 
ed. Doctors who actually visit the homes 
often exercise insufficient caution and su- 
pervision over drug prescriptions. In 
one example cited by Nader, a doctor 
who had been administering an exper- 
imental drug justified his action by pro- 
ducing a release signed with an “X”; 
the patient had been judged senile three 
years before. 

> Governmental regulation of nursing 
homes is inadequate. According to Na- 
der, there have been “neither the full- 
fledged congressional hearings, nor the 
enforcement of adequate federal and 
state standards, nor the administrative in- 





ELDERLY PATIENTS IN NURSING HOME 
Better with a homicidal son. 


studied masses of state and federal doc- 
uments, Nader's report is a passionate in- 
dictment of the industry that provides 
care to at least one million of the 20 mil- 
lion Americans over age 65. Among its 
findings: 

> Nursing homes are often unsafe. In- 
vestigation of.a fire that killed 32 peo- 
ple in a nursing home in Marietta, Ohio, 
disclosed that the building failed to meet 
some safety standards, and that per- 
sonnel had received no training in emer- 
gency procedures. The report goes on 
to note that though the Federal Gov- 
ernment dispenses vast funds, inspection 
of the homes is left to the states, which 
are often less than diligent. 

> Nursing-home care is poor. The re- 
port cites case after case in which homes 
were short-staffed—to a point where 
one home had only three people to 
cover an intensive-care floor of more 
than SO patients. Those who are em- 
ployed are often poorly trained for their 
jobs. As a result, many patients have 
wailed hours for medical care. Cruelty 
to patients is also common, report Na- 
der’s Raiders, whose personal journals 
record instances in which elderly people 


quiries and disclosures that are needed 
to reduce the institutional violence and 
cruelty that are rampant.” 

To remedy the situation, Nader rec- 
ommends for nursing homes receiving 
federal funds: rigorous enforcement of 
existing standards, stricter medical re- 
view and licensing procedures, as well 
as the development of such alternatives 
aS subsidized private housing and _ in- 
home care for the elderly. 

Nader’s report has already come un- 
der attack from at least one industry 
spokesman. L. Malcolm Rodman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Maryland Health 
Facilities Association, called the study 
“clandestine, superficial and haphazard.” 
But the committee, which began its cur- 
rent investigations in January, seemed 
generally impressed by the testimony 
of Nader's young investigators. Senator 
Frank Moss, a Utah Democrat, is look- 
ing toward establishment of a corps of 
federal inspectors to see that the homes 
come up to standard. Moss also hopes 
to change the system of federal pay- 
ments to reward those homes that pro- 
vide high quality care and discourage 
those that do not. 
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This pie contains atleast 140 cherries or else! 


Ever been disappointed by a 
ready-to-bake fruit pie, or wished 
you could eat the pretty picture on 
the package rather than the pie it- 
self? Sometimes they contain so 
little fruit and so much filler that 
the distance between one cherry and 
another is often a pitiable length. 

The avid pie-eater-non-bakers 
will be glad to know that our client, 
The Kroger Co., has done some- 





thing about this situation. 

Each Kroger Frozen Fruit Pie 
is guaranteed to contain at least 
400 Michigan blueberries, 140 
cherries, 122 Marion blackber- 
ries, 6 sliced apples, or 6 Rio-Osa 
peaches. Now, that’s enough fruit 
to please anyone! 

Consumers have been speak- 
ing up about things like getting 
their money’s worth. And we think 


Employers Insurance of Wausau 


it’s great that our client is so re- 
sponsive. As Kroger’s insurance 
company, we have to be responsive 
too. Because it’s up to us to pro- 
vide them with the kind of service 
they need in workmen’s compensa- 
tion (and other business insurances) 
to help keep things running 
smoothly. You see, if we do our 
job right, it leaves them free to do 
their job right. 
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SPORT 


HOUGH graduation is many months away, a select 

corps of college seniors has already completed its tough- 
est course: three long, hard seasons on the gridiron. For 
most of the students, Jan. 28 will bring what amounts to 
the final exam. That is when the 26 teams that constitute 
the National Football League will meet to select their draft 
choices, and the pros are nothing if not thorough in casing 
the prospects. College records, glowing press clippings, gaudy 
trophies mean nothing in themselves. All that counts is a play- 
er’s potential for prospering in the brutal world of pro football 
—a survival test that is measured in size, speed, strength 
and skill, plus a certain intangible that pro coaches like to 
call “desire.” That is how Time has chosen its All-America 
Team since 1958, and those were the criteria for the choic- 
es of 1970. 


OFFENSE 


QUARTERBACK. Jim Plunkett, Stanford, 6 ft. 3 in., 210 Ibs. In 
the so-called Year of the Quarterback, Plunkett stands tall- 
er than any competitor. Winner of the Heisman Tro- 
phy by a lopsided vote, he not only led the Indians to 
their first Rose Bowl bid in 18 years but rolled up 
7,887 yds. in total offense, a new career record for 
major-college quarterbacks. Big and brawny 
enough to shake off tacklers, Plunkett is a classic 
pro-style drop-back passer with a strong, ac- 
curate arm at all ranges. Rival coaches praise 
his tactical knowledge, his knack for read- 
ing defenses, his ability to command “the 
utmost respect of his teammates”—all high- 
ly negotiable currency in the pros, who are 
quite likely to peg him No. | in the draft. 
The pros are also high on Archie Man- 
ning of Ole Miss, 6 ft. 34 in., 205 Ibs. 
A scrambler in the mold of the New 
York Giants’ Fran Tarkenton, Manning 
can pick out a receiver in a crowd of de- 
fenders and hit him with a pinpoint pass. 
He has the height to see over mountain- 
ous linemen and the speed (10.2 sec. for 
the 100-yd. dash) to turn the ends for long 
gainers. Beyond that, he possesses that rare 
quality that marks all great quarterbacks: 
the instinct to call the right play at the 
right time. 

RUNNING BACKS. John Brockington, Ohio State, 
6 ft. 1 in., 216 Ibs.; and Steve Worster, Texas, 

6 ft., 210 Ibs. Brockington, a pile-driving plunger 
who “picks up three yards when the hole isn’t there,” 
as one pro scout was overheard to remark, set an O.S.U. 
record this season with 1,040 yds. gained, Ranked as one of 
the best of a long line of classic Buckeye fullbacks, he is 
also an effective receiver on swing patterns and has great 
breakaway speed. In fact, he is also used on some kickoff re- 
turns. Worster is nicknamed King Kong, and the pros un- 
derstand why: “He runs like a four-hundred-pound gorilla 
—crooked but with power.” Working out of Texas’ wish- 
bone-T attack, he is a punishing blocker who cracks into 
the line just as hard on a fake hand-off as when he is car- 
rying the ball. Voted the Player of the Year in the South- 
west Conference, he has averaged more than 5 yds. a carry 
over three seasons and scored 36 touchdow ns—eight more 
than any back in Texas history. 

WIDE RECEIVERS. J.D. Hill, Arizona State, 6 ft. 1 in., 197 Ibs.; 
and Elmo Wright, Houston, 6 ft., 195 Ibs. Hill has all the mak- 
ings of the ideal pro receiver: the speed, the moves, the 
spring, the hands and the power to blast free after a catch. 
Whippet quick, he runs the 100 in 9.3 sec., an advantage 
he used to stunning effect in returning punts and kickoffs 
for the Sun Devils. Hauling in 58 passes for ten touch- 
downs this season, Hill was the leading scorer in the West- 
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Time's All-America Team: 


ern Athletic Conference. Wright. as they say, “is one of 
those guys who smell the goal line.” In three seasons, de- 
spite the fact that Houston is primarily a running team, he 
scored 34 touchdowns to set a new N.C.A.A. record for re- 
ceivers. Says one scout: “He can judge the deep ball, can 
sense where the defender is and can make the big, game- 
turning play.” As for running after the catch, one team- 
mate says: “They ought to give Elmo a red light and a 
siren when he gets the ball. He's just 
flat dangerous.” 

TIGHT END. Jan White, Ohio 
State, 6 ft. 2 in., 
216 Ibs. Rated 
by football 
men as 


“a 


[TU 


{| 


A 


“one of the best all- 
round athletes in sight,” 
White is a triple threat—a re- 
markably versatile player whom the pros 
could easily turn into a wide receiver or a running 
back. Swift, shifty and sticky-fingered, he is a crunching 
blocker whom the experts admire for his amazingly consistent 
performances and his all-devouring desire. He has played 
in only one losing game in his high school and college career. 
GUARDS. Henry Allison, San Diego State, 6 ft. 24 in., 250 
Ibs.; and Vernon Holland, Tennessee State, 6 ft. 6 in.. 276 
Ibs. A converted tight end, Allison is rated by one scout as 
“very likely the year’s best pro prospect.” He has the speed 
to pull out and lead sweeps, and is a tower of strength in 
front of a passing quarterback. Holland is perhaps even quick- 
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Prime Prospects for the Pros 


er, a kind of souped-up tank who simply blows people out 
of the way on a running play. Though he is still devel- 
oping, experts agree that he will have no trouble fitting into 
the pro line-up immediately. 
TACKLES. Marv Montgomery, Southern California, 6 ft. 6 in., 
259 Ibs.; and Dan Dierdorf. Michigan, 6 ft. 4 in., 243 Ibs. 
Like U.S.C.’s previous All-America tackles, Sid Smith and 
Ron Yary, Montgomery is a quick giant who is at his ag- 
gressive best when bowling over down-field 
defenders. There is little chance of 
avoiding him: a junior col- 
lege hurdle cham- 
pion and a 
high jumper 
who has 

































cleared 6 ft. 6 in., he 
is literally all over the 
field.Whenever Michigan needed 
crucial rushing yardage this season, Dier- 
dorf was the man called upon to blast open the hole. 
“He has great feet, agility and balance,” says one scout. “He 
doesn’t stumble or yield on pass blocking. He hangs in there.” 
CENTER. Dave Thompson, Clemson, 6 ft. 4 in., 263 Ibs. Big col- 
lege centers are so hard to find that the pros often pick an- 
other interior lineman to fill the post. This year is no 
exception. Thompson, who played center in his junior year, 
moved over to offensive guard this season while filling in at 
center on punts and place kicks. As one observer put it: 
“He's so big he can stand straight up after centering the 
ball and become a screen for the quarterback.” 
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DEFENSE 


ENDS, Bill Atessis, Texas, 6 ft. 3 in., 252 Ibs.; and Jack Young- 
blood, Florida, 6 ft. 5 in.. 246 Ibs. Atessis is the charging 
bull in the Longhorns’ defense, a kind of one-man stam- 
pede. Texas Coach Darrell Royal calls him a “superplayer, 
who hasn’t played a bad game in three years.” As another 
coach puts it with telling simplicity: “He just gets out there 
and stirs folks around.” Florida’s Youngblood creates a dif- 
ferent kind of havoc. Deceptively fast for his size, he reads 
screens and swing passes so adroitly that he intimidates quar- 
terbacks by his mere presence. 
TACKLES. Richard Harris, Grambling, 6 ft. 5 in., 265 Ibs.; 
and Tody Smith, Southern California, 6 ft. 5 in., 250 Ibs. As 
menacing us any of the great pro linemen Grambling has 
turned out (Ernie Ladd, Willie Davis, Buck Buchanan), Har- 
ris is the quickest of the bunch—as fast, coaches swear, as 
some of the team’s running backs. “When he decides he’s 
going in,” says one scout, “that’s it. You can't keep him 
out.” Though Southern Cal's Smith missed six games 
this season because of injuries, he will not be over- 
looked by the pro recruiters. Rearing up like a 
grizzly, he is tall and rangy enough “to bat down 
passes like flies.” He may need some seasoning, but 
the pros feel that he already compares favorably 
with Big Brother Bubba of the Baltimore Colts 
LINEBACKERS. Jack Ham, Penn State, 6 ft. 2 in., 
220 Ibs.; Isiah Robertson. Southern Univer- 
sity, 6 ft. 3 in., 225 Ibs.; and Charlie Wea- 
ver, Southern California, 6 ft. 2 in., 217 
lbs, Ham, say the pros, is “a good jour- 
neyman linebacker who reacts like a 
bird dog.” Able to sense sweeps and re- 
verses, he consistently cracks through 
for the play-breaking tackle. A speed- 
ster, he blocked four punts while at 
Penn State. Robertson is known as “the 
black Dick Butkus.” Like the Chicago 
Bears’ star, he is a ferocious charger 
who is in on nearly every play. This sea- 
son alone he accounted for 112 solo tack- 
les and 45 assists. Weaver is regarded by 
many observers as the quickest man at his 
position. “Against any ordinary option,” says 
U.S.C. Coach John McKay, “Charlie Weaver 
is the only man I know who can take both the 
quarterback and the pitch man.” 
CORNERBACKS. Tim Anderson, Ohio State, 6 ft., 194 
Ibs.; and Clarence Scott, Kansas State, 6 ft. | in., 180 
Ibs. Anderson, says a recruiter, has “that battling tem- 
perament to stay with his man no matter what.” Speedier 
than many of the receivers he covers, he figures to be a pro 
starter in his rookie season. Scott's career statistics at Kan- 
sas State tell all: 121 tackles, 67 assists, 3 fumble recov- 
eries, 25 passes broken up and 12 interceptions. As one pro 
recruiter puts it: “He knows how to get where he’s going be- 
fore the ball does.” 
sAFeTIES. Larry Willingham, Auburn, 6 ft. 1 in., 185 Ibs.; 
and Jack Tatum, Ohio State, 6 ft., 204 Ibs. The report on Wil- 
lingham—*“smart, covers well, reacts fast, uses hands to op- 
timum effect"—might have been compiled by a rival-col- 
lege receiver; this season Auburn’s opponents completed 
just One pass against the hard-nosed defensive back. “He is 
one of those great athletes you can’t go wrong on,” says a 
pro who has observed him. Tatum has been the terror of 
the Big Ten since his sophomore year. An aggressive, wide- 
ranging defender and bone-jarring tackler, he figures to be- 
come a permanent fixture in the pro secondary. “His pur- 
suit is fantastic,” says a scout, “and he’s muscular enough 
to intimidate the hell out of receivers on the bump-and-run. 
He's a wild man. He’s tough, he’s everything.” 
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1970: The Year of the Hangover 


N business, 1970 was the year of the 

hangover. The nation suffered the 
painful consequences of the economic 
overindulgence that began in 1965 when 
Lyndon Johnson expanded both welfare 
programs and the war in Viet Nam with- 
out benefit of a tax increase. That pol- 
icy resulted in one of the longest, most 
severe inflations in American history: 
five years of accelerating price increases. 
In the so-far unsuccessful struggle to 
contain that inflation, the U.S. in 1970 
stumbled into a recession that Richard 
Nixon had promised to avoid. 

It was the fifth recession since World 
War I[—and the mildest—but it in- 
terrupted the greatest advance of pros- 
perity that the nation had ever known. 
The shock of unexpected reverses left 
deep psychological scars on business- 
men, workers, shareholders and_poli- 
ticians. Almost every segment of the 
population felt aggrieved. Reflecting the 
uncommon discontent, Brooks McCor- 
mick, president of International Har- 
vester Co., said: “The nicest thing about 
1970 is that it’s over.” 

Most statistical indexes slumped. Fall- 
ing in every month but two, industrial 
production sank 5.3%. Almost one-quar- 
ter of the nation’s industrial capacity 
lay idle, creating a large gap between 
the actual and the potential growth of 
the economy, if its resources of man- 
power and plant had been fully uti- 
lized.* Retail sales foundered, and cor- 
porate profit margins retreated to their 
lowest level in twelve years. The na- 
tion’s real output of goods and services 
declined about .2%. That happened be- 
cause the 5.3% price inflation more 
than offset the 5.1% growth of gross na- 
tional product. 

Last week—much later than had been 


* The growth gap is measured in terms of con- 
Stant dollars at the 1958 rate, in order to dis 
count the effects of inflation. 
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previously expected—the sheer momen- 
tum of the mighty but misfiring U.S. eco- 
nomic machine lifted the annual rate 
of G.N.P. over the $1 trillion-a-year 
mark. Despite the tarnish that inflation 
placed on that achievement, President 
Nixon appeared for ceremonies at the 
Commerce Department's new gross na- 
tional product clock—a brightly lit and 
buzzing electronic gadget that ticks off 
the nation’s estimated economic growth 
at the rate of $2,000 a second. Said 
Nixon: “We hope to keep it moving, 
and perhaps move it faster in the years 
ahead.” 

Spasm of Cost Cutting. When 1970 
began, few corporate chiefs foresaw a 
slowdown as great as the one that oc- 
curred. They reacted with a spasm of 
cost cutting, which Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns calls “more 
widespread and more intense” than at 
any time since World War II. Unprof- 
itable products were dropped, inefficient 
factories closed, research projects cur- 
tailed, advertising budgets pruned. It 
was the year of the layoff. Labor hoard- 
ing gave way to payroll paring at every 
level. Liaison men, coordinators and oth- 
er functionaries with fuzzily defined du- 
ties proved to be particularly vulnerable. 
Layers of superfluous executives, built 
up over the euphoric years, were fired 
or pushed into early retirement. As part 
of one hold-down, the assistant con- 
troller of a Pittsburgh steel company dar- 
ingly recommended that his job be con- 
solidated with that of his boss. It was 
—but the assistant got the ax. Adding 
irony to his agony, he was then asked 
by the controller for a final evaluation 
of the staff. “Well,” he replied, “I'll 
start by telling you that you're the worst 
boss I've ever had.” 

Unemployment rose from 3.9% in 
January to 5.8% in November, the high- 
est in seven years, and 4,600,000 peo- 
ple were out of work. Surprisingly, job- 


lessness among blacks increased at a 
rate well below its historic pattern in 
business slumps. For many years, the 
black unemployment rate has been twice 
or more the white rate; this year the 
ratio shrank to 1.73 to 1. Reasons: 
there has been some decline in dis- 
crimination, blacks have built up se- 
niority by now, and they have many 
jobs in service trades, in which layoffs 
have not been as severe. Joblessness 
among professional and technical work- 
ers doubled, as did the number of per- 
sons unemployed for 15 weeks or more, 
a figure that is considered a crucial mea- 
sure of real hardship. Early this month 
some 1,300 Los Angelenos turned out 
to take examinations in the hope of qual- 
ifying for 112 city jobs as unskilled la- 
borers at $540 a month. 

Who Needs Hollywood? The Gov- 
ernment’s reduction in war spending ac- 
counted for much of the new unem- 
ployment. Labor Secretary James D. 
Hodgson points out that at least one- 
third of the rise in joblessness during 
the past 18 months came from defense 
cutbacks: net reductions of 500,000 ser- 
vicemen, 130,000 Defense Department 
civilian employees and 1,500,000 de- 
fense workers. Stubborn pockets of high 
unemployment in Seattle (10.9%), 
Wichita, Kans. (9.3%), and Bridgeport, 
Conn. (7.1%) bear witness to the dis- 
rupted careers of Americans who once 
got high pay in high-technology indus- 
tries, Some have moved to Europe or 
Mexico in search of work. Boston En- 
gineer Arnold Limberg once earned 
$20,000 a year preparing secret reports 
on moon-landing test procedures. After 
his firing, he turned in desperation to 
odd jobs. Limberg charges $5 an hour 
for yard work, $6 for painting and $7 
for roofing or carpentry. “You name it, 
I'll do it,” says he. “In a good week, | 
sometimes earn $200,” 

A wide variety of industries fell into 
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AT COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


1970. Moviemakers 
struggled unsuccessfully to overcome the 
handicap of lower labor costs and gov- 
ernment subsidies that have lured Amer- 
ican producers overseas. About half of 
the films shown in the U.S. this 
were foreign-made. Short of cash, 
studios sold off valuable real 

chopped production and 


serious trouble in 


year 
many 
estate, 
consolidated of 


fices. About 80% of the members of 
the Screen Actors Guild had no work 
Quipped Bob Hope: “The only actor 
still working in California is Ronnie 
Reagan.” 





Among other depressed industries, air- 


lines had their worst vear ever because 
of soaring operating costs, meager traf 
fic growth and huge outlays for jumbo 
jets. A sensitive indicator of the U.S 
airline traffic goes into a dive 


business in weakens 


economy 
whenever general 
This year reduced business 
travel, presidents moved back to the 
tourist-class families post 
poned faraway vacation trips. The na- 


tion’s twelve major expect to 


companies 
cabin, and 


airlines 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
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lose as much as $125 million before 
taxes in 1970: Trans World Airlines 
alone will show a deficit of up to $65 mil- 
The industry predicts even bigger 
losses in 1971 and 1972, although it 
has made stringent economies. The num- 
ber of flights has been reduced, and Unit 
ed even saved $250.000 a year by elim 
inating runs 
(passengers get peanuts instead) 
Highway Robbery. For 
1970 was the toughest year in at 
decade. Buyers spurned big models in fa- 
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vor of less profitable compacts, minicars 
and fast-increasing imports (now 15% of 
the U.S. domestic market). Restive deal 
ers grumbled over what they considered 
to be factory control 
tions in their price markups, and the 
“dumping” of unwanted 
Discontented 
manded more reliability and easier repair 


excessive reduc 
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customers de 
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at a time when management found it 
increasingly hard to maintain quality 
output in their plants, in great part be- 
cause of worker unrest. The cight-week 
strike against General Motors made a 
weak year even worse. In 1970 the U.S 
is expected to produce 6,550,000 cars 
down from 8.219.000 last year 





There were many other causes of busi- 
While consumer demand 
for goods and services softened, U.S. la 
bor’s demands for more wages and fring- 
es hardened. The nation lost more work- 
ing time through strikes—60 million 
man-days—than in any year in 
decade. Major union 
tiated in the first nine 
called for annual 
10%. In 
bery 


ness distress 
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15% increase, thus setting a target for 
the rest of organized labor. To head off 
what could have been a nation-para- 
lyzing strike, Congress voted to give a 
boost of 133% to some 350,000 rail- 
way workers. Wage-push inflation got 
its strongest nudge in construction; union 
craftsmen raises averaging 
174%. As a result, many skilled work- 
ers will be earning about $20,000 a 
year by 1972. Building pay is so lofty 
partly because many of the 18 craft 
unions have for years resisted opening 
their ranks to newcomers 

On top of the economic problems, so- 


wrung out 


cial and racial tensions aggravated busi- 
nessmen's distress in 1970, Shoplifting 
has tripled since 1959. The trend alarms 
many merchants, who point out that pil- 
costs them—and their cus- 
tomers—2}¢ out of every dollar of 
Insurance executives, defending 
themselves against the public outcry over 
mass cancellations of burglary and fire 
argue that private companies 
can hardly be expected to absorb the 
cost of crime and urban violence 
Change in Psychology. Most of 
1970's economic headaches, however, 
were caused by the deliberate action of 
Government, In its belated battle to con- 
trol inflation, the Federal Reserve Board 
had set its monetary dial “full stop” 
in mid-1969. Between then and February 
of this year, the board squeezed the na- 
tion’s money supply so severely that it 
rose at an annual rate of only .2° 
The effect was to throttle bank lending, 
drive interest rates to their highest lev- 
el since the Civil War, and ultimately 
to slow down business in general 
rhrough the early part of the year, in- 
flation psychology kept its grip on the 
minds of and businessmen 
Then, in the space of a month, 
events turned the mood from hope to 
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gloom and brought the nation closer to 
financial panic than at any time since 
the 1930s. 

First, stock prices plummeted. From 
Jan. | to May 26, which was the black- 
est day of the bear market, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average sank from 800 
to an eight-year low of 631. During 
that period alone, the paper loss for se- 
curities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was $113 billion, and the na- 
tion’s 31 million investors lost an av- 
erage of $3,645 each. The losses were 
even more severe for stocks on the 
American Stock Exchange and on the 
over-the-counter market. The _ latter 
came close to collapse for many days 
during the late spring. Since then, the 
stock market has rebounded, though 
many faded glamour stocks remain 70% 
below their highs of a few years ago. 
The Dow-Jones average closed last week 
at 823, far down from its alltime high 
of 995 in February 1966. 

Biggest Collapse. The second shat- 
tering event of 1970 was the biggest col- 
lapse in U.S. corporate history. On June 
21 the Penn Central Transportation Co., 
owner of the nation’s largest railroad, 
went bankrupt. The Penn Central had 
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long been a victim of mismanagement 
and executive infighting, but it was 
pushed right off the tracks by its in- 
ability to refinance $152 million of its 
commercial paper. Such paper is a form 
of unsecured, short-term IOU. When 
money became difficult to borrow from 
banks, scores of corporations issued 
commercial paper to raise funds. Be- 
cause such securities are usually bought 
by other companies that have spare cash 
to invest, a series of defaults could have 
spread financial shock waves throughout 
the U.S. business community. The Penn 
Central debacle caused well-founded 
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fears that the $40 billion market in com- 
mercial paper might fall apart, starting a 
series of business failures. 

The Federal Reserve's prime job is to 
prevent just such disasters. After Texas 
Congressman Wright Patman, an arch- 
enemy of banks and railroads, blocked 
the Nixon Administration's efforts to 
prop up the Pennsy with a $200 million 
loan guarantee, the Federal Reserve 
moved swiftly to steer the financial 
tem out of danger. The board made a 
special point of offering to advance cred- 
it to commercial banks through its “dis- 
count window,” providing them with 
much needed funds for relending to cor- 
porations that had to pay off commercial 
paper, The mechanism was conventional, 
but the need for speed was so urgent that 
five top officers of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank spread news of the rescue 
scheme by making weekend phone calls 
to key Manhattan bankers. Banks bor- 
rowed heavily from the Federal Reserve, 
and advanced some $2 billion to cash- 
shy corporations. In addition, the board 
relaxed its controversial Regulation Q, 
which had limited the amount of interest 
that banks could pay for large deposits. 
Result: banks picked up $13 billion more 
by marketing certificates of deposit. 

The Federal Reserve Board thus nar- 
rowly averted a liquidity crisis—but not 
without a few tense moments. Some 
financially embarrassed companies had 
trouble refinancing their commercial pa- 
per. In one case, Chrysler Chairman 
Lynn Townsend flew to Manhattan and 
arranged a $400 million increase in the 
company’s line of credit from a group 
of banks. Many other cash-hungry com- 
panies were not so fortunate. Business 
failures in 1970 rose to a three-year 
peak of about 10,000, and the sums of 
money involved reached an alltime high. 

Companies that had thrived by bor- 
rowing and expanding recklessly simply 
collapsed. Several franchising chains 
took a clobbering, including Internation- 
al Industries’ House of Pancakes, Joe 
Namath’s Broadway Joe’s and Minnie 
Pearl's Chicken System. So did comput- 
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er software firms and rickety conglomer- 
ates. Flamboyant, fast-talking entrepre- 
neurs toppled like dominoes. Among 
them was Bernard Cornfeld, the expatri- 
ate supersalesman who had built Inves- 
tors Overseas Services into the largest 
mutual fund organization selling shares 
to foreigners. Denver's John King, whose 
King Resources sold interests in oil wells 
and other holes in the ground, tried to 
come to Cornfeld’s rescue with a loan. 
Instead, King himself was caught in a 
money bind and ousted by his board. 
Keith Barish, 26, a financial whiz who 
had made Nassau’s Gramco Manage- 
ment Ltd. the second-ranking offshore 
mutual fund complex, was also hit by a 
wave of fund redemptions that forced 
him to suspend some operations. Several 
big-thinking Texans were deflated. James 
Ling. whose merger magic had expanded 
a tiny electrical firm into a $3.75 billion 
conglomerate, Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., 
was deposed by nervous bankers. Oil 
Millionaire John Mecom petitioned for 
bankruptcy. 

Ripples from the Rates. Much of 
the financial distress has been alleviated 
since the Federal Reserve Board again 
began expanding the money supply. 
Since Arthur Burns took over as chair- 
man in February, the board has fairly 


The Christmas Consumer as Scrooge 





N Knoxville, Tenn., free buses with red- 

suited drivers carry shoppers from 
free parking lots to downtown depart- 
ment stores, five blocks away. In Cin- 
cinnati, retailers offer “breakfast with 
Santa” and let kiddies choose between 
a black St. Nick and a white one. To se- 
duce the shoppers, stores across the 
U.S. are resorting to unprecedented gim- 
micks and highly unusual pre-Christmas 
sales on everything from housewares to 
Teddy bears. 

For all this attention, the consumer 
has turned into something of a Scrooge. 
Even The Salvation Army is having 
trouble prying dimes out of him. In 
department stores, cash-register tapes for 
the Christmas season are running scarce- 


ly above last year's cheerless levels. The 
National Retail Merchants Association 
in November had predicted a rise of 
6%. Then its officials took one look at 
the early returns and revised their fore- 
cast to a 3% or 4% gain. Considering in- 
flation, that would amount to as much 
as a 3% drop in the volume of goods ac- 
tually sold. 

Practical Gifts. Even more ominous 
than total sales are the signs that a 
new parsimony in gift giving has in- 
fected the public. “The average sale 
is going to be down this year,” says 
Robert Daly, Chicago district manager 
of Montgomery Ward. “Christmas busi- 
ness is spotty,” adds Ralph Lazarus, 
chairman of Federated Department 
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consistently increased the money supply 
at an annual rate of 5% or 6%. Be- 
cause it usually takes six to nine months 
for changes in money policy to turn 
the economy around, the effects of ease 
have only recently been felt. 

Since November. long-term interest 
rates have declined more swiftly than 
at any time in the last century. Rates 
on average-grade corporate bonds, for 
example, have fallen from 9.05% to 
7.80% . A smaller drop in mortgage in- 
terest rates, which now average 8.45%, 
has helped builders to increase the an- 
nual rate of housing starts by 59% 
from January to November. The main 
force behind the housing rebound, how- 
ever, has been an astonishing rise in fed- 
eral subsidies and loans. About one- 
third of the houses and apartments built 
this year received some federal subsidy, 
and next year close to half of them 
will get aid from Washington. 

Jumping Through Hoops. The year 
1970 was also notable because. more 








than ever before, the talk about con- 
sumer protection turned into action. 
Many businessmen had long scoffed at 
consumerism: Campbell Soup President 
W.B. Murphy once called the movement 
“a fad, of the same order as the hula 
hoop.” Through gutsy persistence—and 
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with help from the ecological activists 
—consumer protectors have forced Gov- 
ernment and business to change. This 
year businessmen had to jump through 
the hoops of federal regulations. fre- 
quently issued by agencies long con- 
sidered too impotent to act. 

Sometimes trivial, often aggravating. 
occasionally frightening, hundreds of 
rulings by federal arbiters made life 
tougher for businessmen. Last month 
the U.S. Forest Service infuriated lum- 
bermen by sharply curtailing the amount 
of timber that they may cut in national 
forests. Loggers ins’st that the conser- 
vationist-inspired move will drive lumber 
prices through the roof as housing con- 
struction rises. Last week the Food and 
Drug Administration made its 350th 
move of the year against dubious or dan- 
gerous products. Having discovered 
traces of poisonous mercury in test sam- 
ples, officials persuaded grocers to re- 
call nearly 1,000,000 cans of tuna from 
the shelves for further testing. Depend- 
ing on how much of the total tuna 
pack is finally classified as unsafe to 
eat (none so far), FDA experts esti- 
mated that the loss to canners may 
reach as high as $84 million. 

For polluters, former Interior Sec- 
retary Walter Hickel poured trouble on 
oiled waters. Prodded by Hickel, the Jus- 
tice Department sued a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of California for flouting 
federal safety rules before the Gulf of 
Mexico fire and oil spill blackened the 
Louisiana coast. A court fined the com- 
pany $1,000,000, the largest penalty for 
polluting ever imposed on an American 
firm. State governments also — struck 
blows for the consumer. Wisconsin's Su- 
preme Court found J.C, Penney Co. 
guilty of violating the state’s 12% usu- 
ry ceiling by collecting 18%-a-year in- 
terest on revolving charge accounts. In 
similar cases, a Connecticut court ruled 
against Sears, Roebuck, and this month 
Minnesota sued Montgomery Ward. 

The auto industry found that it was 
becoming the national scapegoat not 
only for air pollution but for a grab 





Stores. “Shoppers are buying pure ne- 
cessities but not luxury items.” com- 
plains Richard Lusk, head of the Den- 
ver Retail Merchants Association. 

Almost to a man, store managers re- 
port a decline in sales of expensive 
items like jewelry and furs and a shift 
to cheaper and more practical gifts like 
electric hair combs and digital clocks. 
In Manhattan, Lord & Taylor advertised 
a selection of gifts—nothing over $8. 
Georg Jensen’s found that normally fast- 
moving $1,500 jewelry was being passed 
up in favor of the $25-to-$125 variety. 
‘The best-known store in Texas has 
dropped from its popular Christmas cat- 
alogue the traditional tips on “How to 
spend a million dollars at Neiman- 
Marcus.” 

What has soured the eggnog of hu- 
man kindness? “Uncertainty,” says John 
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Coulter. an official of Chicago’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. “Not 
only about jobs, but also about prices. 
Unfortunately. one of the easiest times 
to save money is around Christmas.” 

Sitting Out the Battle. Though it is 
over, the General Motors strike still 
hurts. Detroit stores have been quiet so 
far, and one last week began “the big- 
gest clothing clearance in our history.” 
The confusion in women’s fashions is 
partly to blame. While midis are be- 
ginning to catch on in some cities, most 
women are simply sitting out the battle 
of the hemlines. At week’s end Com- 
merce Secretary Maurice Stans reported 
to President Nixon that Christmas sales 
were “fairly brisk” and that apparel 
was moving well. The Secretary took 
pains to note an upsurge in the sale of 
women’s pantsuits. 


bag of the nation’s ills. Urban con- 
gestion? The auto caused it. Land-scar- 
ring superhighways? Detroit's fault, Last 
week Congress adopted a strong clean- 
air bill requiring carmakers to produce 
a nearly pollution-free auto engine with- 
in six years—despite pleas from the in- 
dustry that it needs more time to de- 
vise the necessary technology. Reports 
Time Detroit Bureau Chief Peter Van- 
derwicken: “The industry is reeling from 
these attacks. Its leaders are hurt and 
baffled by the flood of criticism. They 
are on the defensive and acting like it.” 

Shape of Tomorrow. Consumer Cru- 
sader Ralph Nader kept winning plaudits 
—and practical victories. In part be- 
cause of the safer autos that he helped 
force automakers to build, highway fa- 
talities are expected to show their first 
significant decline this year since 1958. 
The toll will drop 2% , to about 55,400. 
Speaking of automen’s accumulating 
problems, Henry Ford II predicts: “Nev- 
er before has American business been 
under such great pressure to change. Nei- 
ther business in general nor the auto 
business in particular will survive in its 
present form.” 

While it tries to cope with longer- 
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term problems, management can take 
at least some short-term comfort in the 
widespread prediction that business will 
improve during 1971. By most measures, 
the recession is over. Having suffered 
the headaches of the hangover. business 
will benefit increasingly from the stiff 
anti-inflationary medicine imposed this 
year. For one thing, productivity will in- 
crease in 1971, probably by 4% or 
more. That will contribute to a rebound 
in profits and a moderation in the rate 
of price raises. 

Productivity will show gains largely 
because companies, having learned to 
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Predictions for 1971 


HE hazards of economic fore- 


casting are more intense than usual 
for 1971 because of the uncertainty 
about how expansive fiscal and mon- 
etary policy will be. Still, most mem- 
bers of Time’s Board of Economists 
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are bravely willing to put forward 
the key numbers. Time’s board, which 
met with the editorial staff and sup- 
plied many of the insights for the ac- 
companying story, makes these pre- 
dictions for 1971: 


Total 
Growth 


6.8% 
8.2% 
7.2% 
6.9% 
7.4% 


Unemployment 
Average Peak 


5.8% 6% 
5.5% 6% 
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5.8% 6% 
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Growth* 
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which calculates the average prices of o given 
seasonal adjustments and other factors. Though it is the 
broadest measure of inflation, the deflator frequently shows o 14% to 1% 


smaller price in- 


crease than the more familiar consumer price index 


live with less manpower, will be slow to 
take back the laid-off workers and exec- 
utives. At the same time, there will prob- 
ably be a reduction in the hiring of the 
newer, younger workers who have al- 
ways provided the fresh ideas—the zip 
and leaven—for business. Unemploy- 
ment will climb next year, probably ex- 
ceeding 6% during some months before 
tapering off later in 1971. The members 
of Time's Board of Economists foresee 
relatively high unemployment, coupled 
with about a 34% rate of real economic 
growth and close to a 4% rate of infla- 
tion. That would make for a total of 
something more than 7% growth in the 
gross national product, lifting it from 
$977 billion this year to $1.045 trillion 
or $1.055 trillion next year. 

The Nixon Administration wants 
more. It is hoping for a 6% spurt in real 
growth for the year—or an astronomical 
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8% if measured from this year’s strike- 
depressed fourth quarter to next year’s 
fourth quarter. That unlikely rate of gain 
would lift the G.N.P. to $1.060 trillion. 
Beyond that, Nixon is aiming to go into 
the 1972 elections having achieved both 
reasonably full employment and reason- 
ably stable prices. Almost all economists 
outside the President's immediate circle 
agree that such a feat is nearly impossi- 
ble in such a short time. 

Nixon has tried redefining his targets 
to make victory easier. A year ago, his 
closest economic aides said that they 
were aiming to reduce the rate of infla- 
tion to 14% or 2% by the end of 1971, 
Now they say that 3%, or perhaps a bit 
more, would represent price stability. 
Until lately, Administration officers have 
defined “full employment” as a 4% rate 
of joblessness. Recently they began talk- 
ing of getting down to “the 4% zone.” 
and at his last press conference, Nixon 
implied that anything “lower than 5%” 
would be a commendable show ing. 

Gung-Ho for Growth? Whatever the 
numbers, the President has to decide 
on which of two policies to emphasize. 
Should he aim for a modest rate of eco- 
nomic recovery, risking a continuation 
of high unemployment? Or should he 
strive for a faster snapback, risking more 
inflation later? Every sign now indicates 
that the President, prodded by Chief 
Economist Paul McCracken and Budget 
Boss George Shultz, has made a de- 
cision to go for speedy, job-creating 
growth. It remains to be seen whether 
John Connally, Nixon's surprise choice 
for Secretary of the Treasury, will al- 
ter the strategy. Though he has Texas 
populist roots, Connally is considered 
to be an economic conservative. 

The easiest way to put people back 
to work is to put more money into the 
economy. That can be done by ex- 
panding the budget deficit or increasing 
the money supply, or by using a com- 
bination of both. In either case the Pres- 


ident’s power is limited. He can in- 
Crease the budget only if Congress 


agrees, and he may well run into re- 
sistance from Capitol Hill's fiscal con- 
servatives, as well as from Democratic 
liberals who are not at all eager to 
help his re-election drive. One possibility 
is that Nixon will offer only token op- 
position to spending bills that he dis- 
likes, and allow the budget to tumble 
$15 billion or $20 billion into the red. 

Then there is the question of the 
money supply. In his speech to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
three weeks ago, the President said that 
Burns had given him a “commitment” 
that the Federal Reserve Board would 
“provide fully for the increasing mon- 
etary needs of an expanding economy.” 
The following week, Burns, in a typ- 
ically Delphic passage in a speech, left 
policywatchers guessing as to whether 
any such deal had been struck. Most 
common guess: no. Besides, Burns is 
only primus inter pares on the Re- 
Serve’s twelve-man Open Market Com- 
mittee, which regulates the money flow. 
A number of anti-inflation hawks on 
the committee, notably the New York 
Federal Reserve's Alfred Hayes, recently 
voted against faster expansion. 

A Matter of Mood. Even if more 
money pours forth from Congress or 
the Federal Reserve, the big question is 
how much jittery consumers will spend. 
“The consumer is the key to 1971,” 
says Harvard’s Otto Eckstein, reflecting 
the overall view of Time’s Board of 
Economists. “If retailing does not do 
very well next year, nothing else will.” 

This year the American consumer 
has been saving at an unprecedented 
rate of 7.3% of his income, and 
banks have tried to attract more de- 
posits by offering gifts like appliances, 
luggage and wigs for women. The av- 
erage American family has a fat $7,610 
put away in savings accounts. Usually, 
a lot of money begins to burn a hole 
in the consumer's pocket, and a splurge 
of spending begins. But the usual con- 
Sumer psychology may have changed. 
Last week George Katona, a consumer 
expert who heads the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, re- 
ported that the consumer's confidence 
is low and still falling, largely because 
he is worried about his job security 
and about a prolonged recession. In 
marked contrast to earlier years, says 
Katona, today’s consumers spend money 
freely only when they are in the right 
mood to do so, rather than because 
they urgently need goods and services. 
Katona believes that buying habits are 
more affected than they once were by 
such problems as racial conflicts, stu- 
dent riots, crime. even pollution. 

In 1971, to a much greater degree 
than in most years, the state of the econ- 
omy will be determined by the mood 
of the people. Compared with 1970, it 
should be a fairly good year for busi- 
ness. Whether it will be better than 
that will depend on what the President 
does, more through deeds than words, 
to inspire the confidence of the Amer- 
ican businessman and consumer. 
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Stocking Stuffers 


THERE'S A GIRL IN MY SOUP—but it might 
as well be a crouton. In other words, 
the film, adapted by British Author Ter- 
ence Frisby, is about as dreary as his 
play of the same name. Peter Sellers is 
cast as the galloping gourmet of British 
television and the Errol Flynn (albeit a 
spindly one) of the British boudoir. 
Prinking Lotharios always meet their 
match, of course, and Sellers’ downfall 
comes at the hand of a goofy colonial 
bird (Goldie Hawn). Sellers is fitfully 
amusing when not indulging an inex- 
plicable penchant for removing his 
clothes. But not even his comic talents 
can keep this writer's Frisby aloft. 


| LOVE MY WIFE is just about what you'd 
expect from the author of Getting 
Straight and the director of If It's Tues- 
day, This Must Be Belgium: a limp, ad- 
olescent, pseudo-hip study of the comic 
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agonies of an unhappily married con- 
temporary man. Elliott Gould, of course, 
is the star, and he shuffles through the 
cretinous proceedings with the guilty 
look of someone who has been through 
it all so many times before that he 
should know better. J Love My Wife 
is the kind of assembly-line candy bar 
movie that induces in an audience rage, 
stupor or pimples. 


HOMER is a well-intentioned film about 
a young man’s growing intolerance for 
his parents, his home town and _ his 
life in Middle America. Too often the 
script is predictable, the situations pure 
pasteboard. But Director John Trent 
has a subtle feeling for the nuances of 


small-town life, and scenes such as a 
going-away party for a Viet Nam- 
bound soldier are filled with a sense 


of quiet poctry that might have pleased 
Sherwood Anderson. In the cast are 
Tisa Farrow, Mia's preternaturally sen- 
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sual younger sister, and (as Homer) a ro- 
bust young actor named Don Scardino, 
who is the most genial and talented 
young leading man to appear since 
Beau Bridges. 


ADAM AT 6 A.M. also concerns itself with 
youth and Middle America. The son of 
upper-middle-class parents, Adam flees 
his plush Los Angeles home for a sum- 
mer in the heartland. He winds up in 
Missouri, where he gets a job with a 
road gang and meets one of those teen- 
age girls (Lee Purcell) who favor pink 
and pigtails, and announce with pride: 
“IT was valedictorian of my high school 
class.” He falls in love with both the 
girl and the country, but neither ro- 
mance can sustain the burden of ex- 
amination and analysis to which Adam 
constantly subjects them. The film is 
too slick by half, and often uses cari- 
catures instead of characters. But it at 
least refuses to give simplistic answers 
to complex questions. 


FOOLS are two leftovers from A Thou- 
sand Clowns. The girl has changed from 
Barbara Harris to Katharine Ross, but 
the man remains Jason Robards. Once 
again he plays the crumpled buffoon, 
out of step with society, delivering loud, 
whimsical broadsides against such well- 
riddled targets as the Establishment, traf- 
fic and the FBI. His paramour is 25 
years his junior, and her attachment 
for such a droning bore may be as- 
cribed to callowness or to a classic Elec- 
tra complex. But she is still the dream- 
child of The Graduate and the only 
visible excuse for an overblown farce 
that collapses into bloody and unmo- 
tivated tragedy 


FLAP serves notice that the plight of the 
American Indian has reached the ex- 
ploitation stage. As Flapping Eagle, a 
proud ex-Army sergeant on an Arizona 
reservation, Anthony Quinn boldly plays 
Zorba the drunk redskin. Abetted by a 
wispy intellectual with the decidedly un- 
militant name of Eleven Snowflake 
(Tony Bill) and a bleary stereotype called 
Lobo (Claude Akins), Flapping Eagle de- 
cides to foment a three-brave revolution 
against white civilization. Guess who 
dies (but whose spirit lives on)? 


HORNETS’ NEST is a weird little war mov- 
ie full of bizarre energy and merciless vi- 
olence, a kind of Dirty Dozen Reach 
Puberty. The plot has to do with a 
group of Italian war orphans who cap- 
ture a downed American paratrooper 
(Rock Hudson) and enlist his aid in 
wreaking bloody revenge on the Nazi oc- 
cupation forces. There is one sardonic se- 
quence where he teaches the kids to 
shoot machine guns and another, quite 
brutal, where they all joyously massacre 
a town full of Nazis. Director Phil Karl- 
son's fadeout is hopelessly sentimental, 
and there is a subplot about a woman 
doctor that sabotages a goodly portion 
of the film, but Hornets’ Nest survives 
all this as a morbid if minor curiosity. 
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Boz Will Be Boz 


THE WORLD OF CHARLES DICKENS by 
Angus Wilson. 302 pages. Viking Press 
$12.95. 


When Fyodor Dostoevsky was sen- 
tenced to four years in a Siberian labor 
camp, he requested only one kind of 
reading matter: books by Dickens. In 
mid-19th century New York, ships ar- 
riving with the latest installment of Dick- 
ens’ The Old Curiosity Shop were met 
by anxious cries from the dock: “Is Lit- 
tle Nell dead?” 

For a writer, such fame was un- 
precedented then, and has been un- 
imaginable since. Not just fame, either, 
but ardor and devotion. In The World 
of Charles Dickens, English Novelist 
Angus Wilson suggests that 
Dickens, publishing most of 
his works in serial form, 
achieved the same intimate, 
regular contact with his au- 
dience as Scheherazade in his 
childhood favorite, The Ara- 
bian Nights. Dickens kept tell- 
ing another tale. Jokes and 
fantasies, social and political 
critiques, plummy visions of 
Christmas swept from his pen. 
He even wrote a front-page ar- 
ticle in his own magazine, 
Household Words, to explain 
and justify the breaking up of 
his staunchly Victorian mar- 
riage after 22 years. 

Debtors’ Prison. His con- 
temporaries may well have felt 
they knew everything impor- 
tant about him. In fact, it was 
precisely the important things 
that they did not know. They 
did not know about the rat-rid- 
den London warehouse that 
sagged over the Thames and 
was called Warren's Blacking 
Factory. At age twelve, Dick- 
ens was yanked from school 
and put to work there while his father 
and the rest of the family went into debt- 
ors’ prison. So traumatic was his sense 
of shock and abandonment that although 
the experience lasted no more than five 
months, as a grown man he still would 
burst into tears whenever he found him- 
self back tn the neighborhood. 

It is hardly news to Dickens spe- 
cialists today that the blacking-factory 
episode, as Wilson puts it, “provided 
nearly a lifetime’s impetus toward ar- 
tistic creation.” Wilson's scrutiny of the 
fierce personal drive that transformed 
an anonymous, victimized lad into the in- 
imitable Boz opens the way to a shrewd, 
wide-ranging analysis of Dickens’ life 
and work. The result is the best all- 
round book on the subject for the gen- 
eral reader in years. Absorbing, grace- 
fully written, freshly thought out, it is, 
in addition, that rare hybrid, a coffee- 
table book with both brains and beau- 
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ty. The glossy pages are strewn with 
well-selected (though skimpily cap- 
tioned) illustrations that vividly reflect 
the squalor and especially the sentiment 
of 19th century England. 

To Wilson, Dickens’ determination to 
write sprang from a fear of sinking back 
into oblivion and poverty. His disen- 
chantment with his parents primed him 
for his eventual satire of the feckless, 
posturing stratum of society that they 
epitomized. Father, an expansive but 
hopelessly improvident clerk, was to bal- 
loon into fiction as Mr. Micawber. Moth- 
er, with her snobbish faith in “connec- 
tions” (one of whom was the manager 
of the blacking factory), would become 
not only Mrs. Micawber but later 
Mrs. Nickleby. “Peculiarly unfair” treat- 
ment for mother, Wilson concludes, but 





PORTRAIT OF DICKENS (1839) 
Hilarity, even in the darkest passages. 


there was a special reason for that, too. 

Dickens’ feeling of being let down 
by his mother was the first of several 
jolts to his self-indulgent idealization of 
women, At 21 he tried to place a girl 
named Maria Beadnell in the role of 
an angelic object of worship. She end- 
ed by jilting him. Later he cast his wife 
—the bland, slightly perplexed daughter 
of one of his former editors—as the tra- 
ditional loyal helpmeet. She seems to 
have ended by boring him. The result 
was that in his fiction he was never 
able to display a fully rounded view of 
women. Even his most memorable fe- 
males—Esther Summerson in Bleak 
House, or Mrs. Gamp in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit—are little more than ingenious 
cutouts, painted in brilliant hues of pa- 
thos and humor. 

The forlorn, ill-fed Dickens who 
lodged alone during the blacking-fac- 
tory days was the original of all the 





young innocents set wandering in his 
books—the Oliver Twists and David 
Copperfields and Pips. Through them, 
his evocations of childhood and the 
child’s point of view are still unmatched 
for sympathy and immediacy, as well 
as for their perceptive mixture of ter- 
ror and delight. 

Submerged Society. The teeming 
streets of London helped lend shape to 
Dickens’ lifelong. horrified fascination 
with the submerged of Victorian society 
—the poor, the grotesque, especially the 
criminal. A long line of murderers stalk 
through Dickens’ novels, from Bill Sikes 
in Oliver Twist to John Jasper in Ed- 


win Drood. Among other things, they 
embody his belief in an irredeemable 
evil in human nature—a belief that 


tends to be forgotten because of the hi- 
larity Dickens spread through even his 
darkest passages. 

There is no Bozolatry in Wilson’s 
book, even though it is part of 
the official commemoration of 
the centenary of Dickens’ 
death. A centenary can be a 
fete worse than death. But at 
best it provides a good occa- 
sion to settle accounts, not just 
with Dickens but with his crit- 
ics and interpreters. The past 
century has piled up a long bill 
of critical complaints that he 
was sentimental, arch and 
melodramatic; that he would 
never do what he could merely 
overdo. In recent decades, on 
the other hand, critics have res- 
cued him from his earlier rep- 
utation as a hearthside moral- 
ist and improvising Toby-jug 
showman. Readers are now 
ready to acknowledge with 
Wilson that Dickens “leaps the 
century and speaks to our 
fears, our violence, our trust in 
the absurd, more than any oth- 
er English Victorian writer.” It 
no longer seems so far from the 
chancery court in Bleak House 
to Kafka’s trial of Joseph K. 

Nowhere does Dickens seem 
more modern than in his treatment of 
London. He prowled its streets at night 
so much during his lifetime that he found 
it hard to write without the inspiration of 
his “magic lantern,” as he called the city. 
When he pulled the reader along, says 
Wilson, he brought the first “cinematic 
mobility” to the English novel: long 
tracking shots, like Oliver Twist’s esca- 
pades in grimy alleys, where the scenes 
flash by like some satanic carnival; wide 
panoramas, like the scene in the brick- 
yard in Dombey and Son, where the city 
lies on the horizon like a vast, destructive 
machine; dreamlike overhead views, like 
the dawn in Little Dorrit, where the news 
of Financier Merdle’s suicide spreads 
through the town like poison through an 
organism. 

Dickens was the first poet of the mod- 
ern industrial city: he saw it not only 
as a milieu but as a destiny. The char- 
acters he propelled through it were both 
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its living parts and the fuel it con- 
sumed. Their hugeness, their stylization, 
their compulsive verbalizing are all in 
part a response to the pressures the 
city exerts on them. This, as Critic 
V.S. Pritchett has pointed out, is the kin- 
ship that urbanized modern readers have 
with them: a dependence on the “pri- 
vate, mythmaking faculty” by which 
people dramatize their existence in a 
mass society. It is a kinship with Dick- 
ens as well. In the 1970s more than 
ever, the feeling he once voiced in a let- 
ter seems hauntingly familiar: “I don’t 
seem able to get rid of my spectres un- 
less [can lose them in crowds.” 

® Christopher Porterfield 


Notable 


VICTORIAN STUDIES IN SCARLET: MUR 
DERS AND MANNERS IN THE AGE OF VIC 
TORIA by Richard D. Altick. 336 pages 
Norton, $7.95 


These case histories gradually create a 
portrait of Victorian life—social sport, 
gossip, entertainment—centered on a 
succession of gory crimes. In the process 
the author dispels once again the myth 
that a genteel, civilized Victorian Eng- 
land ever existed. Its underside was a 
subculture of squalor, misery and bru- 
tality, all sanctioned by public apathy. 

English reporting has always been hos- 
pitable to murder, and Altick, who is a 
professor of literature at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has done his homework well. The 
indoor doing-in record was set by Sur- 
geon William Palmer, who got away with 
no fewer than six and very possibly as 
many as I4 murders. He overextended 
himself with the deaths of his wife and 
brother shortly after he had procured in- 
surance policies on them in his favor. 

It also is fascinating that, in an essen- 
tially repressed society, murder and vio- 
lence seem to have occurred about as fre- 
quently as they do now in the “liberated” 
freewheeling modern world. Indeed, 
when set against Altick’s grisly social 
canvas the current scene seems almost 
heartening. Unfortunately, the book is 
afflicted with the compulsive attention to 
micro-detail that distinguishes scholarly 
research from literary communication. 


“DON'T FALL OFF THE MOUNTAIN” by 


Shirley Maclaine. 270 pages. Norton. 
| $5.95. 
For years Shirley MacLaine has 


starred in a series of hectic comedies 
and adventures, often playing the heart- 
of-gold hooker (Irma La Douce, Two 
Mules for Sister Sara). Now, in a jaun- 
ty memoir, she puts forth the propo 
sition that her own life has really been 
a lot more interesting. Most movie stars 
think that way, actually. and not a few 
of them have committed it all to paper. 
What makes “Don't Fall Off the Moun- 
tain” different from the usual drivel is 
that Shirley wrote it herself—no ghost, 
no collaborator, no pix and, alas, no vis- 
ible editor. Though her prose is 
casionally awful, it can 
The lady 


Oo- 


also be crisp 


and energetic really is some- 
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You've made your will. 
But you know that today a will 
alone won't prevent taxes from 
diminishing your estate. So you 
worry. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
can help free you from this worry. 
A First Trust Officer, together 

with your lawyer, can show you 
how Personal Trusts—and 

other legal vehicles—can keep 
taxes from consuming your estate. 


Freedom from 
the worry of taxes 
consuming the estate 


you leave them. 


They will cover every detail 
of estate planning with you. 
Especially your two most important 
tax savings: the marital deduction, 
and avoiding the ‘'second tax”’ 
when your family trust passes 
from your wife to your children. 
They ‘Il explain everything. 

Your First Trust Officer, guided 
by your estate plan, will give your 
beneficiaries his complete personal 


attention. 


He understands your concern 


about insuring your family’s welfare. 
After all, he’s a family man, too. 

Why not check with your lawyer 
and call Dan Wegner at (312) 732-4301, 
He can free you from worry. 
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tion, their own retirement, They've 
learned his advice is based on solid knowl- 
edge and years of experience. They know 
it can be counted on every time. His per- 
formance is helping to set the pace for 
others. MONY has good reasons to be 
proud of him and 

his many, worthy MONY 
accomplishments,  wuTUaCer new vorn 
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thing of a latter-day Richard Burton 
—the explorer, that is. She has been 
trapped in a coup d'état in the remote 
kingdom of Bhutan. She has delivered 
a Masai baby in Kenya. In Bangkok 


| she saw Buddhist parents “with static ex- 


pressions watch their baby drown.” 

She has also done the conventional 
things: campaigning tirelessly for liberal 
causes, dining with Henry Kissinger, out- 
wrestling movie moguls (said Hal Wallis: 
“Without me, she'd be a fading chorus 
girl instead of a fading star”). Most of all 
she has researched her roles with a zeal 
that beggars even the Method. One of the 
book’s highlights recounts Shirley's 


LEO FUCHS—-VISTA PHOTOS 
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MacLAINE AS “IRMA” 
Research with zeal. 


prepping for Jrma, which in part consist- 
ed of peeking through a peephole in the 
bedroom door of a Paris brothel, watch- 
ing the top performer. 

Though Shirley still makes movies, 


she is already well into another book, ap- 


parently to be more of the same. The 
first one shows that she has enough tal- 
ent to start a second career. 


WAS JESUS MARRIED? by William E 
Phipps. 239 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


Not to keep the reader in suspense, 
the author's answer to the questionable 
question posed by the title is an ear- 
nest but tentative yes. The concept of cel- 
ibacy as a moral ideal is a pagan one 
that took root in Christianity as the 
faith spread throughout the Hellenistic 
world of the 2nd century. Phipps, a pro- 
fessor of religion at Davis and Elkins 
College, argues that Jesus was influenced 
by the far different tenets and tradi- 
tions of Palestinian Judaism, which glo- 
rified sexuality and regarded marriage 
as a divine imperative. 

Phipps’ circumstantial case for regard- 








ing Christ as a normal man with sexu 
feelings makes some sense. But his que 
for the historical Mrs. Jesus is pursue 
without a saving touch of style. grace ¢ 
wit, and finally drifts off into bootle 
speculation. On no tangible eviden: 
whatsoever, he seriously proposes th: 
the mysterious lady could have been e 
ther an unendurable “bitchy hussy” or 
Nazarene homebody who was too bus 
raising the children to trail after her hu 
band while he went around Isra 
preaching the Gospel. Both prospec’ 
raise the absurd but piquant thought thi 
the Son of Man actually endured a tor 
ment far more lingering than the agonie 
of Calvary: he might—God save u 
—have been married to a Jewish mothe: 


THE TALKING TREES AND OTHER STC 
RIES by Sean O'Faolain. 279 pages. A 
lantic-Little, Brown. $6.95. 


A superb new collection marked b 
warmth and wit and a singing lyricisr 
that are still the special literary luck o 
the Irish. O’Faolain’s concerns remaii 
constant: love, death. God, the Devil 
growing up, old and out of it. In th 
best story, Feed My Lambs, human frail 
ty plays behind the scrim of absurdit 
as a priest and a young girl meet, kis 
sentimentally, and part sadly, havin; 
come as close to overt passion as the: 
are ever likely to, Another story dis 
sects the disintegration of a marriag 
where things are what they seem 
Throughout, the author casts a modert 
eye on familiar territory with the armec 
vision of heritage: generations of an 
cients with romantic preoccupations 
fears and superstitions lurk beneath the 
day-to-day surface of his world. 


THE INLAND GROUND: AN EVOCA. 
TION OF THE AMERICAN MIDDLE WEST 
by Richard Rhodes. 351 pages. Atheneum. 
$7.95. 


“The call of the wild” is now an anach- 
ronistic shout in the polluted air. The au- 
thor is a native of Kansas City who 
journeyed out of the heartland to the 
East only to return. Through the wist- 
ful eye of memory and the watchful 
eye of expanded awareness, he candidly 
looks at the land beneath the beer bel- 
lies, bland smiles and protective boredom 
—this midland that was once a hideout 
for gangsters, still slaughterhouse to the 
world. In a series of loosely linked de- 
scriptive essays, he journeys unsenti- 
mentally through his Midwest. Rhodes 
cuts across the deceptive hush of the 
wheatfield to uncover the harsh real- 
ities of the coyote hunt. He shows us 
Harry Truman, an exile in the country 
of his mind: Eisenhower, a “Huckleberry 
Finn disguised as George Washington”; 
and Masters and Johnson, the St. Lou- 
is sex searchers who admirably admit 
they have got a long way to go. En- 
thusiasm sometimes flags, and eloquence 
turns occasionally tedious. But, Rhodes 
at his best is very, very good, and at 
his worst merely rueful. The Inland 
Ground is Everyman's cry for “the loss 
of a coherent way of life.” 
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he Unmistakable One 
on grand new propor- 
And it’s very apparent 
oronado '71 is a full five 
es longer, and every inch 
to its elegance. Its di 
ions, inside and out, are 
mpressive—the trunk 
included 
interiors are more 
tuously appointed 
are totally flat from 
to door, without any 


1971 Toronado 
The Unmistakable One, 
from Oldsmobile. 


hump to get in the way and sure handling — whatever 
The best spot oj all is be- the weather or the road 
lind the wheel of aToronado. To further enhance Toronado 
Here's where you discover performance, Olds engineers 
the benefits of Toronado’s developed a new ride sys- 
unique front drive fem. \t combines major ad- 
Front drive applies pow vances in chassis, suspen 
er to the highway through sion and steering 
front wheels. This means Plus an Oldsmobile exclu- 
that the power leads you sive—new Supershocks 
along the road, rather than’ which operate efficiently, 
pushes you even under severe road con 
Result: mprovedtraction, ditions. Result: Smoothest 








ride of any car in its class 

To complete the package, 
add a pollution-fighting Roc- 
ket 455 V-8 with dual ex- 
hausts, power steering, pow- 
er front disc brakes, Turbo 
Hydra-matic, doorside-guard 
beams, an extra set of high- 
level taillamps—all standard 
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Menthol Flavor- 
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Until now, you've never tasted 
menthol the way it should taste 

in a cigarette, because you've 
always had to smoke it with some 
heat-treated tobacco. MARYLAND 
tobacco is 100% fresh-air-cured. 
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8 long weeks —so it treats menthol 
better. Today, taste menthol for 

the first time the way it should 
taste...in all its freshness. 
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